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Braceros 


Banned 


For 301 Farmers 


DALLAS 

Three hundred and one 
Texas farm labor employers 
have been declared “ineligible 
to contract Mexican nation- 
als” by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, spokesmen for the 
Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity here confirmed to the 


Observer. 
Last July 11 the Observer pub- 


lished the list of 19 Texas towns 
which the Mexican government 
had declared ineligible to receive 
bracero workers because of prac- 
tices Mexico found objectionable. 

“Assignment of contracted Mex- 
ican Nationals by an Association 
to any of these individuals named 
herein,” according to a statement 
at the top of the government’s 
list of the ineligible employers, 
“constitutes a violation of Public 
Law 78 and the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as Amended, 
and could result in revocation of 
the Association’s certification to 
participate in the Mexican Na- 
tional Program.” 

Braceros are Mexican nationals 
hired to work on U. S. farms. The 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 
as Amended is a U. S.-Mexican 
agreement. 

Government spokesmen de- 
clined to release the alleged in- 
fractions of the bracero program’s 
standards with which each of the 
persons on the ineligible list had 
been identified. 

V. T. Mitchell of the Austin of- 
fice of the bureau said that the 
infractions from which ineligibil- 
ity can result include “underpay- 





ment of wages, serious violations 
of housing requirements, failure 
to maintain adequate records as 
required, loaning workers to an 
unauthorized employer,” or others. 

Mitchell declined to release the 
government's list. However, the 
Observer already had a copy of 
the list dated Jan. 23, 1958. In 
Dallas, the bureau of which Ed 
McDonald is regional director re- 
leased the latest list of the 300 in- 
eligible employers, dated Aug. 
24, 1959, with revisions dated as 
late as Oct. 19. 

A spokesman of the Dallas of- 
fice, who did not wish to be 
named, said the list was public, 
but “the reasons are not available 
generally for the public.” 

He specified, as types of infrac- 
tions for which employers are 
ruled ineligible, “failure to pay 
prevailing wages” (the bracero 
minimum is 50 cents an hour); “il- 
legal deductions, as they might 
for example charge for a cotton 
sack” or for transportation; “fail- 
ure to provide housing and living 
facilities” adequate by the stan- 
dards required; “failure to main- 
tain adequate and proper records,” 
and others. 

He said the most frequent cause 
of ineligibility is failure to pay 
prevailing wages; the next most 
frequent, failure to maintain rec- 
ords as required. 

The Observer, in publishing the 
names of the 300 “Texas Employ- 
ers Declared Ineligible to Con- 
tract Mexican Nationals,” as the 
government's list is entitled, em- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Protest Wins a Round 


GALVESTON 

Pritchard & Abbott, the firm 
that made the first reappraisal of 
Galveston County. property in 
more than 20 years, packed up its 
records and closed its Galveston 
office last week under a court 
order that temporarily halted the 
tax equalization job. 

Tenth District Judge Donald R. 
Markle had issued a temporary 
injunction prohibiting the county 
from operating under or pursuant 
to its contract with Pritchard & 
Abbott, acting under the “plan of 
procedure” evolved under the 
contract, and from making any 
further payments to the firm. 

It was a “first round” victory 
for the four members of the Gal- 
veston County Taxpayers Assn. 
who filed the injunction suit af- 
ter the four-year equalization 
program was nearly complete— 
Patrick H. McKenna, Salvador 
Porretto, A. E. Anderson and Miss 
Patricia Pomeroy, aJl of Galves- 
ton. 

Judge Markle issued the tem- 
porary injunction without hearing 
any testimony or evidence, grant- 
ing the order on the face of a 
“verified petition.” He set a hear- 
ing on a permanent injunction for 
Nov. 4, when the case will be 
heard on its merits. 

The taxpayer group’s suit halt- 
ed payment of the remaining $60,- 
000 owed Pritchard & Abbott un- 
der the contract until the Nov. 4 
hearing. A $20,000 payment is due 
on Nov. 1. 





Markle’s order specifically ex- 
empted the collection of taxes due 
by Tax Assessor-Collector John 
H. Oberndorfer, thus preventing 
a snarl in the operation of the 
county. 

Nick Tramonte, an attorney for 
the McKenna group said, “We 
didn’t want to stop the collection 
of taxes. We just wanted to keep 
the commissioners’ court from en- 
tering into any more contracts 
with Pritchard & Abbott, or any 
other firm, to perpetually take 
over the duties of the tax assessor 
and collector.” 

Salvador Porretto, secretary- 
treasurer of the Taxpayers Assn., 
said the group is not protesting 
the assessments on their property 
or any other property. 

“Oberndorfer should be fighting 
this fight,” Porretto said. “... It’s 
his powers the commissioners are 
trying to take over ... We are not 
against the program, we are for 
tax equalization. But we think it 
should have been done through 
the tax-assessor-collector.” 

E. G. Aycock, attorney for Prit- 
chard & Abbott, contends that the 
firm merely provided appraisals 
to the commissioners’ court for 
guidance. as it sat as a board of 
equalization, and that Oberndorfer 
did all the assessing. 

In granting the temporary in- 
junction, Judge Markle said, “Ei- 
ther this contract with Pritchard 
and Abbott is legal or it is illegal 
.-. I will hear it at the earliest 
possible time on its merits.” 





Views on 


AUSTIN 


How do liberal and loyalist 
leaders of Texas Democrats 
feel about a third chance for 
Adlai Stevenson? Asked this 
question, they variously give 
him second or third place 
after Lyndon Johnson, ex- 
press doubt a two-time loser 
can carry the nation, or en- 
dorse him. In some aspects 
their responses indicate he 
has a continuing strength 
with them; in others, that 
they fear he would not win. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough has re- 
fused to endorse anyone for the 
Democratic nomination. “Only 
one or two candidates have an- 
nounced. I have no position on it 
until I see who all is going to 
run,” he said. When asked by the 
Observer this week for a direct 
assessment of Stevenson, Yarbor- 
ough said, “I think he’s one of the 
most far-sighted, one of the best 
educated and most intelligent men 
in American public life.” 


J. Ed Connally, chairman of the 
Democratic Party in Texas, said 
he supported Stevenson in 1952 
and 1956 and would again if he is 
nominated. He endorsed Johnson 
for President at the Truman rally 
Oct. 17. He said he “hopes and 
thinks” Johnson will be nomin- 
ated. 

Connally prefers Sen. Stuart 
Symington, Mo., as second choice 
after Johnson. Of Stevenson, Con- 
nally said: 

“I don’t know, it’s just a kind 
of a feeling, two-time loser, you 
know? Kind of like Dewey, after 
he came close to beating Truman, 
since he had lost twice, he would- 
n't have much chance of winning. 
They lost confidence in his ability 
to win. It’s the same with Stev- 
enson. He would make a great 
president—he’s very well quali- 
fied and really should've been 
president. I feel like, in my mind, 
having lost twice it would be 
hard for him to win. I just believe 


Union Teacher 
Formally Fired 


HOUSTON 

Charles Strange, a teacher of 
high school English and legisla- 
tive chairman of the Houston Fed- 
eration of Teachers, was fired 
Monday evening by the school 
board after a review of the ele- 
ments in his case as earlier re- 
ported in the Observer. 


Strange said he will appeal to 
the state education commissioner, 
J. W. Edgar. 

A boy was suspended after as- 
saulting Strange. In a second tiff, 
Strange says, the boy doubled up 
his fist and reached for some of 
Strange’s papers; Strange hit him 
over the head with a rolled up 
newspaper. For this he was fired. 
He says his union work was the 
real cause. 

In a statement to the Observer, 
Strange asked, “Are children to 
control the teachers? Or are 
teachers to maintain discipline? 
Do teachers really have a con- 
tract? ... If the tenure bill had 
passed last session, there would 
be some legal machinery for 
handling such inequities.” 








it'd be pretty hard for 
beat Nixon.” 

Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
cratic national 
who was quoted in the Observer 
last June saying “I'n 
son woman,” has decline 
dorse anyone for the 
tion. Her position or n i 
that he has not announced Of 
Stevenson, she says, “T k he's 
the greatest statesman 


committ 


duced.” 

Creekmore Fath, 
treasurer of the liberal Der rat 
of Texas Clubs, asked if he’s for 


Stevenson, replied, “Yes. He’s the 
best qualified man in either party 
to be the president.” F prece- 
dents to confute the two-time 
loser argument, Fath ed Yar- 
borough, Gov. Orval Freeman of 
Minnesota, and Sen. Bill Prox-| 
mire of Wisconsin, all 
he said, lost not only e, but | 
three times, befor ( got 
elected. 

(Fath, 
Stevenson’s first and second wires 


to the Truman rally greeted the! 


“Democrats of Texas,” in that se- 


quence of words. “I saw the 
wires,” Fath said. When Dan Pat- 
ton, rally chairman, read out the 
second Stevenson wire, he read, 
“Texas Democrats,” not “Demo- 
crats of Texas.” Stevenson wired | 
greetings to the DOT onven- | 
tion last May.) 

Patton says Stever is “al 
great American,” and there's “a 
lot of admiration for Pat 
ton adds: “Among pract Dem 
ocrats here (in Dallas) the recog- | 
nition is that Johnson going to} 
be the favorite son, and to come 
clearly out for anybody would be| 
prejudicial, and, frank it would 
decrease their effective: Did | 
he mean with respect A hether | 
they would go to the nat 1 con- | 
vention? “Correct,” Patton re- 
plied. 

Walter Hall, the liberal Dickin-| 
son banker, who ha endorsed 
Johnson for the non and 
has been cited by John sup- | 
porters as a DOT leader for John- | 
son, said, “I have very high re- 
spect for Mr. Stevensor ability. | 
He would make a fine president. | 
I question that the ynvention | 
will nominate a man who has} 
twice been defeated because of 
the conviction that many people | 
have that in spite of his intellect | 
and character and ability he lacks | 
the ability to communicate with | 
the voters.” 

Hall was one of three Demo- | 
cratic leaders present when| 
Speaker Sam Rayburn launched | 
the Johnson for President drive 
from a hotel room in Dallas the 
afternoon of Oct. 17. The other 
two were Connally and Byron 
Skelton, the Democratic national 
committeeman. (When the Ob- 
server tried to reach Skelton in 


Temple this week, he was reported 
in the hospital recovering from 
surgery.) 

Hall stated that outside of 
Houston he found “practically no” 
support for Stevenson in his area. 
“The general feeling in my area 
is that Lyndon Johnson, because 
of his demonstrated ability to deal 
with the National Congress — 
which is one of the primary prob- 
lems of a president—is erninently 


incidentally aid that 





qualified as a president and be- 
cause of that very factor would 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 








Adlai 


make a good president.” 

In San Antonio, attorney Maury 
Maverick, Jr., said of Stevenson: 

“I think he'd be a terrific can- 
didate. You got a ‘two-time loser’ 
argument against him.” Among 
“night and day Democrats” in 
San Antonio, he said, there ‘is “a 
strong Kennedy strain.” “Ken- 
nedy and Stevenson are the two 
top candidates in this town,” he 
Said. 

But Maverick wants Stevenson 
to show some fight. “Adlai's going 


s| to have to get on his horse and 


show his face and his guts before 
a lot of little people down here 
are gonna stick their necks out 
for a ghost of a candidate and in- 


| cur the wrath of Lyndon Johnson, 


and then have the ghost vaporize 
out from under them. If he’s gon- 
na go, he’s gonna go. I want to 


| know if he’s gonna go. If I have 


to decide between a 16-cylinder 

going-Jesse of a Lyndon Johnson 

and a reluctant Adlai I'd be for 
(Continued on Page 2) 








A Texas Brunch 
For Lyndon B. 


AUSTIN 

Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
barnstorming took a turn for 
the tonier last weekend. 

The Johnsons were honor 
guests at a Sunday barbecue 
brunch at the large, low, ram- 
bling ranch house of Houston 
oilman Pat Rutherford. The 
guests numbered more than 
800; the private airplanes that 
landed on the Rutherfords’ 
airstrip numbered more than 


50. One guest said, “The 
DC-3's were the lesser 
planes.” 


No one made any speeches, 
but with some of the wealth- 
iest people in Texas and 
plenty of politicians around, 
politics was the main subject 
of discussion. At one point ex- 
Gov. Allan Shivers was hold- 
ing forth in the center of one 
circle while Johnson’ was 
holding forth in another. 

Negroes in red-jacketed 
coats served drinks (including 
17-year-old Scotch) from 
three bars. Tables were cov- 
ered with chicken, ham, bar- 
becued beef and cabrito, grits, 
and fresh fruits. Furs could be 


checked in tents on _ the 
grounds. 

Among the wealthy guests 
were Arch Rowan, Fort 


Worth, Lloyd Bentsen, Jr., of 
Houston, and members of the 
Seeligson and Negley families 
from San Antonio. John Con- 
nally, Fort Worth attorney 
who nominated Johnson for 
president at the 1956 national 
convention, was present, as 
were Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 
and Austin attorney Ed Clark. 

Rutherford’s 7,000 acre 
ranch is located between 
Dripping Springs and Buda. 

The Friday before the John- 
sons were guests of the Her- 
man Heeps at a party at their 
ranch home between Austin 
and Buda. Heep has been im- 
portant in campaigns of vari- 
ous conservative candidates in 
Texas. 























The Small Town Library 








BURNET 

The district eight meeting of 
the Texas Library Association in 
Kerrville carried rural libraries 
in the area a step further along 
the way of good library service. 

Because of the negative atti- 
tude of the State Library toward 
library extension, many small 
town and county libraries owe 
their existence and progress to 
the librarians of the nearest city 
libraries 


District eight, embracing 38 
counties from Bell, Williamson, 
Travis, and Bastrop on the east to 
the Rio Grande border, includes 
in its membership the hundreds 
of trained college, school, and 
public librarians of Austin and 
San Antonio. Staffs of the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service at 
the University of Texas and the 
department of librarianship in 
Our Lady of the Lake College in 
San Antonio have given practical 
assistance to many small libraries 
in the area. 


The chairman of the district for 
the present year is Frances Sea- 
ver, reference librarian at the 
School of Aviation Medicine at 
Brooks Field near San Antonio; 





program chairman and chairman- 
elect is Sam Suhler, assistant ref- 
erence librarian in the Austin 
public library. 

UNTRAINED WORKERS, lack 
of cooperation between public and 
school libraries, and too little 
money make progress slow in 
rural Texas. 

The opening symposium was on 
“The Library, the School, and the 
Community.” Mrs. Tom O'Donnell, 
Sr., Burnet County librarian, Dr. 
M. G. Bowden, principal of Casis 
elementary school, Austin, and 
Kerr County Judge Julius R. 
Neunhoffer formed the panel. 


It was made clear that where | 


both public and school libraries in 
a small town have low budgets, 
they can increase their services 
through constant cooperation and 
a complete knowledge of each 
other’s finances and _ facilities. 
Competition between two such 
agencies is senseless. 

Two very practical workshops 
were held. Mrs. May Lea Mc- 





showed through charts and films 
ways of interesting city council- 
men and county commissioners in 
the library's value to the people. 

Mrs. Harold G. Robinson of 
Austin, the luncheon speaker, dis- 
cussed people and books with the 
enthusiasm of a life-long reader 
and devoted library friend. 

Such a down-to-earth program 
would be impossible in the Asso- 
ciation’s annual three-day meet- 
ing. The gap between the inter- 
ests of the small town or county 
librarian and university and city 
public library staffs is too wide. 

The attendance of library trus- 
tees and librarians was excellent, 
but very few school administra- 
tors responded to the special in- 
vitations extended to them. Dis- 
trict officers provided helpful 
pamphlets, catalogues, and book 
lists for free distribution. An an- 
nual “book swap” has been pro- 
posed. Each year the association's 
leaders find new ways to increase 
the library's contribution to Texas 


Curdy and Mrs. Gladys Tomme of | life. 


the Austin public library ex- 


A VISIT to the attractive Kerr 


plained how small libraries can} County memorial library and the 


simplify technical processes. Wil-| hospitality of 


its trustees and 


liam R. Holman, director of the} strong organization of “Friends” 


San Antonio public library, 


impressed the visitors. E.S.G. 





301 Ineligible for Braceros 


(Continued from Page 1) 
phasizes that it has not been able 
to ascertain the explicit cause of 
ineligibility in any case from 
government sources. It should 
also be emphasized that the list is 
based on governmental adminis- 
trative findings only. 

The Labor Department's list of 
“Texas Employers Declared In- 
eligible to Contract Mexican Na- 
tionals’’ dated Aug. 24, 1959: 


(By counties) 


Atascosa: Hime, James Sr., 

Bailey: Benton, Mrs. Grace; 
Jones, James H.; and Dunlop, N. 
A., all of Muleshoe. 

Bexar (San Antomio): Arm- 
strong, R. H.; Marshall, W. S.; Ri- 
vero, Jerry F. (Jeronimo F., Ri- 
vero, T.) 

—— Sharp, S. C., Gail. 

: Loehr, Bennie, and Sca- 
my Sam M., both of Bryan. 

Burlesen: Bush, Sam & Nick, 
Caldwell. 

Calhe 


un: Tillery, John, of Long- 
mott, and, all the rest from Port 
Lavaca: Marek, Otto; Calhoun 
County Farm Bureau; Priddy, 
Joe; Matson, A. C.; Matson, Stan- 
ley; Wehmeyer, H. C.; Mullinex, 
J. C.; Nunley, J. P.; Fenner, C. B.; 
Buren, Paul; Crober, W. H.;: Cus- 
ter, A. R.; Johnson, J. C.; Sprad- 
lin, Charles; Sanders, M. E.; Sala- 
zar, Joe H.; Whatley, R. W.; Kem- 
per, G. F.; and Kemper, R. F. 


Cresby: Middleton, Bill, of 
Ralls. 
Cameron: Sandlin, R. F., Harlin- 


gen; Gilliland, Odio, Harlingen; 
Jaguo, L. A., Brownsville; Quin- 
tanilla, Tomas, San Benito; Mik- 
kelson, L. M., San Benito; Moon, 
E. B., La Feria; Sojak, Bill, Rio 


Hondo; Wight, Estelle, Mrs., Rio 
Hondo. 

Cochran (all of Morton): Lane, 
J. M.; Davis, D. W.; Blackstock, 
T. H.; Wilson, Marvin; Lloyd, 
John; Gray, Connie; Drennan, 
Claude; Outlaw, E.; Webb, Low- 


ell; Sawyers, D. M.; Morris, R. L.; 
Riley, Virgil (now at San Simon, 
Arizona). 


Coleman: Ewing, Jack, Coleman. 


Crockett: Henderson, John W., 
Ozona. 

Culberson: Walker, F. D.. and 
Bennett, L. M. (Moody), both of 
Van Horn. 


Dawson: Hilton, Wm. L., Welch; 
Bingham, W. S., Patricia; Mer- 
rick, R. A., Ackerly; and, all from 
Lamesa, White, W. G. & Glenn; 
Stretch, Lester T.; Vasquez, Ju- 
lian; Broyles Lamesa Farms, Inc. 
(Mr. Broyles himself is eligible). 

Deaf : Coffin, Leon, and 
Trautmann Bros., Inc. both of 


Hereford. 
Ivy. Johnnie, and Ma- 
jek & Ivy, ‘bo of agri Springs. 
Edwards: Varga, N. & Carta 
Valley; Epperson, Tom W., Rock- 


El Paso: Reyes, Rafael, and 
reas, Severe, both of the city, 
El 


Falls: Palasota, Mike, and Sal- 
vato, Vence, both of 

Fisher, a Under- 
wood, Roy; Jesus; Mor- 


row, Juston M.; fielms, Del Roy: 
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Hancock, W. A.; Bowen, A. W.; 
Macias, Inez; Trim, Marshall; 
Phillips, J. P.; Price, Frank; Mur- 
phree, Carroll; Loving, Lewis; 
Latham, L. E.; Green, James; 
Wright, B. S.; Foster, T. B.; Ed- 
wards, E. J.; Cox, John F. 

Fisher, city of Roby: Goolsby, 
Roy H.; Baugh, Doyle; Cummings, 
P. W.; Elam, H. P.; Cleveland, W. 
D.; Justiss, C. C.; Holleman, L. V.; 
Kral, Theodore; Lewis, Clyde: 
McCormick, J. D., Jr.; Jarnagin, 
Melville; Menshew, Finis; Wil- 
burn, Louie; Kiken, Jack; Whit- 
worth, Howard: U w, W. B.; 
Walker, * oO. erry, Kermit; 
Terry, R. D; Maldonado, Joe; 
Stuart, , a Butler, H. E.; 
Butler, W. W.; Farrar, Clyde. 

Fisher, other towns: Hogan, 
Tom H., McCaulley; Webb, Mil- 
ton, McCaulley; Jeffery, J. T., 
Sylvester; Herron, C. D., Sylves- 
ter. 

Gaines: Scheller, H. E., Middle- 


ton, F. M., and Mings, Cecil, all 
of Seagraves; and Cook, Archie, 
Freeman, W. A. and Payton, 


Henry, all of Seminole. 


Gillespie: Walker, Ray E. Har- 
per. 

Gonzales: Greer, W. L., Gon- 
zales. 


Hale: Phares, C. W., Hale Cen- 
ter; Busby, E. W., Cotton Center; 
and Wilson, Jake, Boyd, W. L. Jr., 
Steinberg, Otto, and Miller, Dan, 
all of Plainview. 

: Kobayashi, Mitsutaro, 
Webster. 

Haskell: Holcomb, Joe, Rule; 
Mayfield, Clyde, Weinert; Harris, 
E. W., Weinert. 

Hidalgo (McAllen): Gutowsky, 
Ace; Gutowsky Bros.; Gutowsky, 
Chester; Lopshire, Lester; Nevar- 
ez, M. A. Dr., Hinojosa, Mike; 
ng pe George K.; Dietz, S. H.; 

De Los Santos, Valerio; Alma- 
guer, Jesus; Nakano, Roy. 

Hidalgo (Edinburg): Gutten- 
felder, Walter; Chandler, F. W., 
Sr.; Carrales, Francisco; Chand- 
ler, F. W., Jr.; Blaue, O. J.; Blaue, 
Wilma (Mrs. O. J.); Lynn Estates, 
Inc.; Fresh Water Farms; Parli- 
man, . R. (Clifford R.); Ganna- 
way, A. Sr.; sr.; Edinburg Vegeta- 
ble Mite Assn.; Fre Water 
Farms Mkt’g. Corp; Whittenburg, 
H. E.; May, Hugh; Dusek, Frank- 


lin J.; Hughes, Marion F.; 
Hidalgo ( m): Robertson, 
Thomas; Eubank, D. L.; Boen, 


John D.; Garza, Leandro; Mullins, 
Ernest; Kirby, — we Butler, C. 
7 Alvarado, Gregorio: Gawlik, 


Ed. 
Hidalgo (Weslaco): Ishmael, M. 
« Bach, W. J.; Flowerland 
Ranch; Service Gin Co.; Montano, 


Ysabel; Clark, J. E. (Clark 
Farms). 
Hidaigo (others): Love, Reece 


A., Donna; Perez, Antonio, Donna; 

Nieto, Felipe, Donna; Champion, 

Tim, Mercedes; Downing, W. C., 

Mercedes; ep ty tg | ie 

Pharr; Sharp, A Pharr; Bau- 
arr: a 


con, A. W. wards, G. L., 
Pharr; Bemis, Lee, San Juan; 
Baker, G. N, Hidalgo; Cortez, 
Reynaldo, Hargill; Briggs, R. E., 


Hargill; Callaway, J. J. Edcouch; 
Harbison, Donald, Edcouch; Cam- 
eron, V. L., Elsa; Matulik, Hoover, 
Elsa; Weisser, E. J., Elsa; Mar- 
tinez, A. L., Mercedes. 

Hockley: Reding, 
land. 

Houston: Knox, Leo, Crockett. 

Howard: Brown, C. C., and 
Brown, Grover S., both of Vin- 
cent. 





Jones: Baucum, Joe, Anson; and 
Harris, Vernon, Jackson, W. S., 
Gregory, C. E., Scarborough, John, 
and Poe, F. W., Jr., all five of 
Hamlin. 

Karnes: Leal, Pete, Rosser, Falls 


City; 

Siemey: Raney, Jess, Spofford; 
Dooley, O. D., Brackettville, Peter- 
sen Ranch, Brackettville. 

Knox: Carpenter, E. R. and 
Britton, W. B., both Knox City. 

Leon: Mcliver, C. L., Leona. 

Lynn: High Gin Company, Ta- 
hoka; High, W. C., Tahoka; Park- 
er, Dea, hoka; Chapa, Juan, Ta- 
hoka; Caztillon, Tom, Tahoka; 
Cox, A. P., Tahoka, Lamesa; Bow- 
lin, Dorothy, O’Donnell; Bowlin, 
James, O'Donnell; Fulkerson, W. 
H., O’Donnell. 

Lubbock: Wright, Robt. C. Lub- 


bock; Gore, Joe Lubbock; 
Joiner, Alvin, Idalou: Bramlett, 
J. T., Shallowater. 

McCulloch: Price, C. D., Ro- 
chelle; Price, T. E., Rochelle; 


Taylor, J. F., Stacey. 
Mason: Armes, Roy, Pontotoc. 
Maverick (Eagle Pass): Atwood, 

W. H.; Harper, Richmond C.; Fer- 

guson, A. T.; McClain, O. C:: 

— J. A. (Alex); | aa Joe 

H. Ferguson, Joe A 
Mili: . Wash, Marshall, Mullin, 
Meore: Carson, Oscar, Dumas. 
Nolan: Nettleton, G. L., Sweet- 

water; Schroedter, H. O., Sweet- 

water; Webb, Glen, Sweetwater; 

Martin, John R., Roscoe; Watzl, 

Anton, Roscoe; Williams, Herbert, 

Roscoe; Lindsey, O. F., Roscoe; 

Rankin, M. L., Roscoe; Rannefeld, 

E. Roscoe; Robinson, A. J., 

Roscoe; Tyrone, Alvis V., Nolan; 
Parmer: Seale, Charles, Far- 

well; Wood, N. E., Friona. 

State of Oklahoma (Residence): 
Cooper, Robert L. Hardesty, 
Okla.; Nash, Howard L., Guymon, 
Okla. 

Real: Jernigen, Neal Sr., 
Wood 


Reeves: Therrill, A. D., and 
Dinwiddie, Wayne, both of Pecos. 

Refugio: Friday, H. J., and Ed- 
wards, B. H., both of Tivoli. 

Robertsen, Cash, Ross, and De 
Stefano, Joe, both of Hearne. 

Scurry: Beaver, Alfred, Flu- 
vanna; and Walker, J. D., Walker, 
J. T., Mijares, Calestro, Herring, 
W. E., and Adams, T. C., all of 
Hermleigh. 

Starr: Drewry, Virgil, Roma; 
Brown, Virgil Roma; Wagers, 
Fred, Roma; Garza, Noe, Santa 
Elena. 

Terry (Brownfield): Lasiter, W. 
V.; Ratliff, Frank, Sr.; Smith, 
Fayne; Wade, J. W. 

Travis (Austin): Reynolds, Foy 
E.: Hamilton, M. W. 

Uvalde: Schoenburg, Paul P.— 
Uvalde and Schoenburg Prod. 
Co.; McDaniel, C. A. Uvalde, 
Ozona; McKinnerney, George, 


North — 

Val V : Cauthorn, Virgil F., 
Del Rio; Ware. Bill D., Juno. 

Webb (Laredo): Thissell, A. P.; 
Guerrero, Jose; Trautmann Bros., 
Inc.; Trautmann, Robert; Traut- 
mann, Alvin: Huston, Charles E., 
Lowey. Willis E., III. 


Camp 


illacy: Boykin, M. V., Ray- 
mondville; Leininger, G. F., Ray- 
mondville; McAtee, Perry, Ray- 
mondville; Stafford, Ernest, 


L. D., Level-| gara 


Zavala: Cospien. Robert, Bates- 
ville; Capps, J. B., Batesville; Al- 


ger, T. P.. C tai City; Willmon, 
Howard J., stal City; White- 
ley, A. E., ‘La or. 








Loyalists’ 


Views 


On Adlai Again 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Lyndon,” Maverick said. 

Fagan Dickson, Austin attorney, 
said, “I'm very fond of Mr. Stev- 
enson and of course I'd support 
him if he was nominated. But 
since a Texan is available or is 
being presented, I would have to 
be in the favorite son group until 
that was disposed of. Not waving 
any flags, you understand. But I'm 
not a-gonna get caught in an op- 
Position corner on that. I think 
for a majority of Texans it's a 
Texan against the field. I just 
think the Democrats would make 
a mistake opposing him. If Mr. 
Stevenson should be nominated 
I'll pull out all the flags and 
Start wavin’ 'em again.” 


J. Frank Dobie, the writer, has 
endorsed Stevenson. “Because he’s 
got intellect,”” Dobie says. 

“I think he’s’ got a _ better 
chance to win than these oppor- 
tunists have,” Dobie continued. 
“He’s stood for something a long 
time on general principles.” Ad- 
mitting there's something to the 
two-time loser argument, he coun- 
ters, “he has become more firmly 
established in the confidence of 
the people. He doesn’t have a per- 
sonal axe to grind. He’s not out 
to be president for his own glory. 
Mark Twain used to say, the sym- 
Dol of ‘the damned human race’ 
ought to be an axe, there are so 
few who don't carry one around 
to grind. I think Stevenson's one 
of the few.” 


Mrs. Jean Lee, Austin liberal 
Democrat and precinct leader, 
said of a Stevenson button, “I 
haven't worn it yet but I will.” 
She added: 

“There’s a very strong Steven- 
son movement going on in Austin 
right now. It’s very quiet,” con- 
fined to letters and the making of 
lists. “People are stronger for him 
now than they were a year before 
1956,” she said. “It’s built earlier 
and stronger than in 1956.” Com- 
ing mainly from intellectuals and 
party workers, she said, his sup- 
port is more devoted than in 1956. 
First, they didn’t think he had 
much chance in '56, but they be- 
lieve he does next year. “And of 
course they’re encouraged that 
everything Stevenson was saying 
in his campaigns, the Republicans 
are saying now, and this means 
that maybe the temper of the 
country has changed.” 

In Fort Worth, a veteran liberal 
party worker who did not wish to 


Migrants’ Flow 
From Texas Told 


AUSTIN 

About 170,000 migrant workers 
start their harvesting cycles in 
Texas each year, says Patrick F. 
Crowley, president of the Catholic 
Council on Working Life, in a 
release from Chicago. 

The council is sponsoring a na- 
tionwide conference to stabilize 
migrant labor in Chicago Nov. 21- 
22. Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio is one of the 
scheduled speakers. 

Crowley said 400,000 Americans 
engage in migratory farm work 
during a year. One stream, 60,000 
workers, follows the sugar beet 
harvest from Texas into the north 
central and mountain states. An- 
other, 30,000 Mexicans, works 
from Texas north toward Mon- 
tana and North Dakota in wheat 
and small grains. A third, about 
80,000 Mexican and Negro work- 





La/ers, harvest cotton starting in 


Texas, then branching off toward 
the Mississippi delta or westward 
toward New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California, Crowley said. 





be named said that if the liberals 
win there, they will go for Stev- 
enson, “and that’s why we won't 
win.” “There's no question that 
the people who are considered the 
faithful Democrats still consider 
Stevenson the best man.” this 
source said. 

Mrs. E. T. Robbins, Orange, said 
a Stevenson club there has about 
70 members now and _ acknowl- 
edged that Johnson has much 
backing in the county. “The loyal 
Democrats still prefer Stevenson 
to Symington and Kennedy.” she 
said. 


Jack Matthews, state head of 
“Texas Democrats for Stevenson,” 
says the movement is the first 
one on a State level for Stevenson 
in 1960. It was formed July 4. He 
will not say how many members 
the movement has; they are lo- 
cated, he said, mainly in many 
Texas cities and are “good people 
who will do something.” 


What kind of people are they? 
he was asked. “Workers in the 
party and intellectuals, and also 
labor support in Houston after 
Landrum-Griffin passed,” he said. 
It is not a groundswell for Stev- 
enson, he said, “although I've 
been surprised by the number of 
Stevenson people.” 


His members, he said, include 
Mrs. Randolph, Minnie Fisher 
Cunningham of New Waverly, 
Mrs. Lillian Collier of Mumford, 
Franklin Jones of Marshall, Rep. 
Dean Johnston of Houston, Dis- 
trict Atty. Charles Lieck of San 
Antonio, and Judge Charles Grace 
of San Antonio. 

He said the “two-time loser” ar- 
gument comes from “the Johnson 
parasites and the illiberal Demo- 
crats.” He is anti-Johnson; in fact, 
he and another Stevenson parti- 
san jiggled a large Stevenson ban- 
ner from the balcony during the 
Truman rally Oct. 17. 

‘Of course,” Matthews said of 
Stevenson, “the Kennedy people 
are saying he’d make a great sec- 
retary of state, and our line is 
that Kennedy would make a great 
vice president.” 

He said Bill Blair had written 
him that Stevenson is not a can- 
didate. “But he didn’t say to stop, 
you know.” 

In June, the Observer printed 
the information that Jake Jacob- 
sen secretary of the state Demo- 
tic executive committee, ranks the 
candidates for the Democratic 
nomination in this order: John- 
son, Kennedy, and Stevenson. 
Jacobsen said this was also their 
ranking, in his opinion, among 
the members of S.D.E.C. because 
Stevenson has lost twice. 

Of Stevenson Jacobsen said: 
“There’ve been so many bad 
things said about him: Everything 
bad that can be said about a man 
has been said about him, and it’s 
been said so many times.” 

Jake Pickle, director of organi- 
zation for SDEC, agreed, saying. 
“Stevenson has been defeated 
twice before in Texas, and that’s 
a pretty hard hump to overcome.” 
Pickle is for Johnson for the 
nomination. He said the Demo- 
crats will win in 1960, which will 
be “a Democratic year.” 

Jerry Holleman, president of 
the Texas State AFL-CIO, said at 
that time of the state’s political 
leaders, “They feel, and I'm in- 
clined to feel a little this way my- 
self, the unfortunate losses that 
Stevenson has suffered give him 
a tremendous disadvantage.” 

Beb Eckhardt, chairman of the 
Harris County Democrats and a 
state representative, personally 
favored Stevenson, he said, be- 
cause he believes he has the 
breadth to cope with foreign pol- 
icy, the main issue confronting 
the nation. 
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AUSTIN 


Lyndon Johnson continued 
campaigning the state this 
week as Johnson for Presi- 
dent Clubs were formed and 
reaction to Speaker Ray- 
burn’s announcement of the 
Johnson drive mounted. 

“Give us another week and 
there will be a Johnson-for-Presi- 
dent Club in every county in 
Texas,” said Rayburn. He said he 
had been getting wires, letters, 
and calls from all over the state 
about the burgeoning clubs. 


Organizations of Johnson clubs 
were announced in McKinney, 
the University of Texas (where 
the chairman said “about the only 
opposition we have is from a 
handful of Republicans and a few 
extremists”), Grimes County, 
Washington County, Brownwood 
(where petitions are being circu- 
lated by state Democratic com- 
mitteeman J. H. Shelton and C. 
C. Woodson, president of South- 
western Dairies), Maverick and 
Bastrop County (mayors of Bas- 
trop, Elgin, and Smithville the co- 
chairmen), Bryan (spearheaded 
by the county judge and county 
party chairman), and Jackson- 
ville, where the club chairman 
said, “Help make a Texan presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


A club was formed in Houston 
in the teeth of the liberal Harris 
County Democrats. Ernest B. 
Keeton, president of the Gulf 
Electric Co., sent a telegram with 
33 names to Rayburn backing 
Johnson. Some significant signers: 
Jesse Andrews, Sam Low, Lloyd 
Bentsen, Jr., Hobart Taylor, and 
Felix Tijerina. 

Two representatives of Okla- 
homa Indians formed a Johnson 
for President club. One of 
them, Robert Goomby, chairman 
of an inter-tribal group over 300,- 
000 Oklahoma Indians, said John- 
son “would make a great presi- 
dent.” 


A Packed Schedule 


Johnson toured Southeast Texas 
—Houston, Brenham, Bay City, 
Orange, Port Arthur, Beaumont. 
His speeches concerned such sub- 
jects as the need for U.S. military 
and educational supremacy and a 
bill he has introduced for loans to 
college students. He will cover 
the state in a series of regional 
tours lasting into December; his 
pace is four or five talks a day. 


In Matagorda County 2,000 per- 
sons heard him dedicate a link in 
the intercoastal canal and ap- 
plauded when Rep. Clark Thomp- 
son boomed him for president. In 
Orange County he told a court- 
house crowd he is a “liberal, pro- 
gressive public servant” but added 
“you don’t have to be a spender 
to be a liberal.” Gilbert Adams, 
Beaumont, introduced him as the 
next president. In Port Arthur 
800 persons gave him a standing 
ovation. In Houston before the 
Rotary Club he quipped, “I hard- 
ly ever think of politics when I 
am at home—I absolutely never 
spend more than 18 hours a day 
on the subject.” He noted that 
Houston’s workers are “the high- 
est paid in Texas and among the 
highest paid in the world,” such 
gains, he said, being “the true 
and essential story of America.” 

In Brenham he was welccmed 
by street signs and newspaper 
headlines proclaiming him the 
next president. Democratic com- 
mitteeman Byron Skelton intro- 
duced him as the next president. 
Sen. Stuart Symington wired 
“high regards to that great man.” 

Back in Austin he told a serv- 
ice club he prefers government by 
eggheads to government by block- 
heads. 


Dailies on ‘Split’ 


LBJ Barnstorms; Clubs Form 


of the Johnson boom in Texas on 
the liberal Democrats. 

“Mrs. R. D. Randolph and other 
Texas Liberal leaders have made 
it clear that they regard (John- 
son) as a deserter of the Roose- 
veltian politico-economic princi- 
ples,” said E. L. Wall in the Hous- 
ton Chronicle. Rayburn’s move 
for Johnson is “largely responsi- 
ble” for “division in the liberal 
camp,” he said. 

Sam Kinch wrote in the Star- 
Telegram that the drive “has split 
the liberal element of the party 
into impotency, and robbed them 
of strength and an issue at the 
same time ... it is unlikely that 
they can win in many county con- 
ventions if it involves going 
against Johnson. And it probably 
will.” 


Cullum Greene wrote in the 
Same newspaper two weeks ago 
that the DOT “are working un- 
dercover against Johnson through 
a ‘Texas for Stevenson’ organiza- 
20m...” 


she AFL-CIO’s News Report, 
which labor tries but usually fails 
to keep confidential, said in effect 
that labor leaders’ position on 
Johnson would be decided by the 


state labor convention in Novem-} 


ber. This led to press reports that 
“organized labor is not ready to 
endorse” Johnson. 


Various Responses 


Dr. Gallup reported that out of 
1,454 Democratic county chair- 
men, 260 prefer Johnson (the 
third largest number) and 126 
think he is the likely nominee 
(the fourth largest number). Of 
1,514 Republican chairmen reply- 
ing, 122 thought Johnson the like- 
ly Democratic nominee. Johnson 


led the Democratic chairmen’s 
vote in eight states: Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Virginia, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, and 
Arizona. 


Sen. Dale McGee, Wyoming lib- 
eral, said there is a good chance 
Johnson will be drafted; he is 
held in great admiration “not just 
in the West, even though he be- 








longs to us in the West, but all 
over.” 


Lyle Wilson, UPI Washington 
manager, said Johnson is still a 
Southerner in the public mind. “I 
don't know how he can get the 
North's support,” he said. 


George Sokolsky, Hearst col- 
umnist, said Johnson is “an ex- 
traordinarily capable official, 
sound of judgment, broad in per- 
spective, able to support a Re- 
publican president in the national 
interest. In a word, this is a strong 
man.” 


George R. Brown, in a “Hearst 
Headline Special’ column, said he 
regards’ the Rayburn-Johnson 
team “as a sort of conservative 
holding company, which may not 
be able to win the presidential 
nomination at Los Angeles, but 
which may be able profoundly to} 
influence it. The ‘lunatic fringe’ | 
of the Democratic Party ... will | 
be able to control the convention.” | 








In Doctor's 


e Free speech. J 
Leader of Houston, w! criti-| 


cized the Harris County n edical | 


society for its opposition to con-| 
struction of a new public hospital, | 
is to be “tried’’ 
society's executive committee 
after which he could be expelle: 
and thus denied us¢ 
hospitals. Rep. Bob Eckhardt, } 
Houston, wrote the society that| 
sanctions on members t curtail 
their free speech and expression 
are illegitimate and could become 


Dr Abel 


secretly 











legislation. Citing 


the subject of 
free speech guarantees for union 
members in the Land Gr 
bill, Eckhardt said, “I perceive no} 


{reason why a doctor should not 


Eleanor Roosevelt refused to 
discuss Johnson in Washington. 
Harry Truman was quoted from 
Washington by Sarah McClendon 
saying Johnson’s chances are 
“just as good as a half dozen 
others.” Time Magazine and AP 
from Washington repeated varia- 
tions of the Truman quote on 
Johnson in the Dallas News the 
Observer discussed last week 
(“What Truman Did Say”). 


Jacksonville Daily Progress en- 
dorsed Johnson, saying “There’s 
no question about Texas Demo- 
crats backing’’ him for the presi- 
dency. Denison Herald endorsed 
Johnson, “a great Texan,” for 
president “to end the static lead- 
ership the country is getting.” 


Dallas News and Abilene Re- 
porter-News editorially defended 
Johnson against the GOP charge 
that he is a candidate of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

ADA ranked Johnson well be- 
low the other three Senate pros- 
pects on liberal voting in the 
1959 Congress. Symington, Ken- 
nedy, and Humphrey got 100 per- 
cent; Johnson, 58 percent. 





be as free to express f 
as a truck driver.” 
& Joint worshipping Grace 
Presbyterian Church in San 
Antonio has withdrawn from a 
joint worship service on Thé 
giving with Jewish and Christian 
churches, The Rev. Johr 
rick had said in his ct 
letin that Jews should realize 
impossibility of worshipping with 
Christians” but 
wholehearted cooperation be 
Christians and Jews 


emphasized his 


& Price War advertising In 

Dallas Joe Malec of Austin, 
executive secretary of tl Texas 
Service Station Assn., was 
by a gasoline price war that dro 
some prices down to 21.9 ce 


upset 


nts a 


gallon and said his group ask 

for a new law to prohibit side- 

walk price advertising 

° Independents confer. Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of 

America in convention Dallas 


stood by mandatory 
controls and heard a 
oil depletion and support 
techniques for finding 
way of cutting costs 


agefense ol 





FIA Poses 


One of the neatest dilemmas 

Lyndon Johnson has to re- 
solve: whether to join up with 
Freedom in Action forces or fight 
them in the forthcoming precinct 
conventions. He is reported pri- 
vately alarmed by what he regards 
as the extremism of the FIA pro- 
gram. The plainest problem of 
what to do occurs for him in Dal- 
las, where, if he joins with FIA, 
he can win the county but might 
face a bolt all the way to Los 
Angeles, while, if he joins with 
liberals and moderates against 
FIA, he might lose the county. 
Dan Patton, a leader in the re- 
cent Truman rally, says the John- 
son people he talked to during 
that occasion think FIA is “poi- 
son”” and won't touch it with a 
ten-foot pole. 

If Johnson went with loyal- 

ists against FIA in Dallas, 
what would he do in Houston? 
The liberal-labor breach reported 
there in August has been an- 
nounced as healed as a result of 
the Harris County Democrats’ ex- 
ecutive committee adoption of a 
resolution requiring that members 
of the committee advise the com- 
mittee of plans to run for office 
or support a candidate, giving the 
committee the option of asking 
for a member’s resignation be- 
fore he does so. FIA, probably led 
publicly by former Democratic 
county chairman Presley Werlein, 
will staunchly contest with the 
H.C.D.’s for control in Houston. 
If Johnson became an issue he 
could have to decide whose sup- 





Dailies speculated on the effect 


port he wanted in Houston. 





Problem for Johnson 


FIA seurces have approached 

some liberals inquiring about 
the possibility of an _  entente 
against Johnson. The idea of a 
DOT-FIA alliance however, has 
caused nothing but grimaces 
among liberal leaders so far. 
J In his sum-up of the recent 

Congress, Ed _ Burris, vice 
president of Texas Manufacturers’ 
Assn., said that although labeled 
liberal, the Congress, under John- 
sen, Dirksen, Rayburn, and Hal- 





Political Intelligence 





leck, and spurred by Eisenhower, 
has “proven to be a moderate 
Congress by most every standard.” 

Walter Hall of Dickinson, 

chairman of a committee to 
abolish the poll tax, says the 
committee plans to present peti- 
tions to the state Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee, asking that a 
referendum on the poll tax be 
placed on the May Democratic 
primary ballot. The “petition com- 
mittee” are Hall, Mrs. Jean Lee of 
Austin, and Richard Seinfeld of 
Houston. 


Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey’s ap- 

pointment to interim com- 
mittees as usual are mostly Old 
Guard senators. The powerful leg- 
islative budget board will include 
Sens. Fly, Hardeman, Lane, and 
Martin. Study of a state and local 
tax policy was assigned to Sens. 
Parkhouse, Fly, and _ Phillips. 
Lane, Aikin, Weinert, Hardeman, 





and Reagan are “the 
tors.” 

Speaker 

broached, 
Breckenridge and Fort 
Hale-Aikin committee 
how to raise the t y | 
for the Hale-Aikin ittee’s 
programs. 

/ Speculation in tw dailies 
Vv has suggested 
Daniel might run tenant 
governor or chief just 1960 
J “Texas Businessman” has ad- 

vised, “Corporations would 
do well to check into” the Ob- 
server series on Galveston tax 
revaluation. The series “makes | 
heroic” the idea of boosting local 
tax valuations, may be a trial run 
for Walter Hall for governor, or 
may become “a new liberal cru- | 


Waggone Carr 
in speecnes 
Wortl a 


mor 


Gov Price 


for 


sade ... fertile for vote-getting,” 
said the business newsletter 
JS Reps. Ted Myatt named 
Johnson County ige, and 
Bob Bullock, who has moved from | 
Hillsboro to Harlingen, have re- 
signed their House seats Reps. | 
Byron Tunnell of Tyler pened | 


his campaign with a fish fry at| 


Caddo Lake. ... Ex-Rep. Stanley | 
Banks announced he will not run | 
against Sen. Gonzalez, leaving 


Rep. R. L. Strickland and ex-Rep. | 
Glenn Kothmann in the field 


J Corpus Christi Caller-Times 

backed up modification of 
the state law setting a ten per-| 
cent limit on the increase in text- | 
books any Texas school district | 


may order each September 
would make little sense to skimp | 
on textbooks,” said the paper 


it | 
| 


Free Speech Said Issue 


; zone 


| re-election when no 
| against him by the deadline. 






Difficulty 


@ Texas losing ground? Mor- 

gan J. Davis of Houston, 
president of Humble, said Texas 
in ten years has dropped from 45 
to 38 percent of U.S. crude oil 
production and from 27 to 14 per- 
cent of world crude production 
Oil is still vital to Texas, he said, 


| but it is “unrealistic” to expect it 


to make “as substantial a contri- 
bution to state taxes as it has in 


| the past.” He advocated exploring 


“broad-base taxes.” 


County property taxes. 
Nueces County property val- 
ues increased $5 million more 
than. usual, a total of $13 million, 
after revaluation of some proper- 
ties and equalization of others, it 
was announced. Thomas Y. Pick- 
ett & Co. valuation engineers, 
handle oil and industrial valua- 
tions for the county. ... In Gal- 
veston the taxpayers’ protest of 
the equalization program was 
heard and taken under advise- 


| ment by a district judge. 


@ Highway news. F. M. Davis, 

who resigned as San Antonio 
district highway engineer after 
questions were raised about his 
family’s holdings, took a job as 
civil engineer for H. B. Zachry 
Co A six-lane $20 million 
bridge spanning Corpus Christi's 


| port entrance was dedicated. 


a City park dispute. Petitions 

began circulating for an elec- 
tion on whether Austin should re- 
and sell a green 36-acre 
tract in public auction. Critics of 
the plan want the land reserved 


| for park or other public use. The 


city council rezoned the land 


| commercial. 


of Houston. Mayor 
Lewis Cutrer evidently won 
one filed 


Cutrer and most of the candidates 
for the city council endorsed some 
form of zoning in now-zoneless 
Houston. 


r) Labor. In San Antonio sheet 

metal workers got a 37.5-cent 
raise, the first break in the craft 
strikes there. . Texas Employ- 
ment Commission upheld the 
right of students to draw unem- 
ployment compensation when 
they cannot find work during 
their off-school hours. 








FREE CLINICS 


AUSTIN 


The clinics “the doctors are 
manning without charge” are 
the answer to the inability of 
poor people to buy medical 
services or medical insurance, 
says the president of the 
Texas Medical Assn. 


F. W. Yeager, M.D., writes 
on his “President's Page” in 
the T.M.A. magazine for Oc- 
tober that Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield’'s new plans of health 
insurance with no limitation 
as to age are “the answer ‘to 
the government's thesis that 
medical care is beyond the 
reach of the aged.” 


“The plans are not intended 
for the indigent,” wrote Dr. 
Yeager. “Not only do we know 
they cannot afford various 
forms of insurance, but they 
are already being cared for 
by the clinics clear across our 
state which the doctors are 
manning without charge. We 
claim no glory for this, but 
neither will we accept the 
criticism that the indigent are 
being neglected medically.” 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art._—]EFFERSON 





Loyal to the 


We things Dr 
Abernethy of Lubbock had 
recently introducing Senator Yar- 
borough at a mecting of the Parmer 
County Farmers’ Union in Friona 
Ilis subject was the kind of men we 
from JP to Presi- 


Byron 


to say 


like the 


need in politics, 
lent. 

First, he said, a man in public life 
in the 1960's must be intelligent. He 
comprehend the forces at 
and whither they tend; he 
must have a vision of the future; he 
must have the imagination to 
vise methods for achieving the tu- 
ture. “The sixties call for men in 
public life who will be ‘leaders ot 
great causes,’ not the ‘brokers of 
little ones’; men who are wiser than 
they are shrewd,” said Abernethy. 


must 
work, 


de- 


Second, he must be religious, 
moral, and idealistic—“his religious 
convictions must reach beyond 
piety alone to embrace deep per- 
sonal commitments concerning 
what is noble and just and Godly. 

His concepts of morality must 
embrace economic, social, and po- 
litical morality. ... He must have a 
religious and moral regard for the 
individual dignity of every human 
being. He must be a man of great 
and noble beliefs who can say 
with John Adams ... ‘There is no 
choice left but to take the side 
which appears to be just trust 
in Providence for the protection of 
truth and right.’ ” 


Third, he must be dedicated to 
“all of the people, all of the peo- 
ple, all of the time,” impervious 
to pressures for special privilege 
from the right or left. 


Fourth, he must be “a leader in 
the finest sense, not a follower,” he 


Rebels in 


The say-nothing rectangular 
buildings on the corners of the 
towns on the flat West Texas land 
do not conceal as much as they 
describe the way it is done. 


One never really knows, of course, 
unless one is in the board meeting 
or the club room when the decision 
is reached in the subtle form such 
decisions must take: an allusion, an 
understanding, a pause—a new sub- 
ject. 


Sitting in a cafe talking about 
whether democracy is working, 
good people see someone nearby, 
say “We'd better be careful a min- 
ute,” lose the pace in their minds, 
fall into a nervous disrepair, wait- 
ing for someone to move on 


“They can spot a potential trou- 
ble spot long before anyone else 
senses it, and they pick out a trou- 
blesome person, too, and systemat- 
ically set about to destroy him.” 


hoes 


in heise | a 


must have public policies he imiti- 
ates, defends, and 
people, for we can no longer aftord 
“those so-called leaders with whom 
we are so familiar, who first try to 


justifies to the 


determine where the people are go- 
then run to the head of the 
parade....” 

Fifth, said Abernethy, “we need 
courageous fighters ... men congen- 
itally incapable of surrender to evil 
men and evil purposes, even when 
they must stand alone. The times 
ahead call for men ready to accept 
the ostracism of the and of 
the so-called ‘respectable’ segments 
of society if necessary, confident 
that even if their own times must 
treat them cruelly, history will even- 
tually do them justice ... The fu- 
ture will be ours, only when men of 
courage, like Jesus in ancient times 
and Gandhi in our times, remain 
loyal to the truth in their hearts in 
spite of social ostracism, economic 
pressures, and even bodily harm, 
which may be the price exacted of 
them.” 


S| r 
Ing, 


press 


Sixth, public men should be hum- 
ble. “Egocentrics are opportunists 
... They have to be ignorant to like 
themselves that well. And in posi- 
tions of power, egomaniacs are uni- 
formly dangerous. They become 
ruthless oppressors of opponents, 
and vicious suppressors of dissent.” 


Finally, Abernethy would adopt 
Eric Sevareid’s “rule of the men 
and the boys”: The boy in politics 
is one who wants position to be 
something; the man wants position 
to do something. 

“IT find one Texas politician that 
stands out above all the rest,” Aber- 
nethy said, and presented Ralph 
Yarborough. 


f. Sew 


The persecutions of “the trouble- 
some person” are such an appealing 
idea for the young liberal en route 
to his heroics, reticent men fall si- 
lent or forget. 


Those who are paid to serve a 
large and continuing interest can- 
not forget and must always be there 
when the angry reformer, the puz- 
zled citizen, a thoughtful one, rises 
to ask questions. Then they do their 
work, and if they must, against him. 


If it were not for others trying in 
other small and well-knit towns 
one wonders how long such con- 
structive rebels could sustain the 
isolation and suspicion and _ self- 
doubt which assail them. Sometimes 
they go away from where they used 
to have their meaning. Sometimes 
they meet and seeing more in the 
other's strength than they can be- 
lieve in their own they go on daily 
doing what they can. 
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FOOD! 


New WAVERLY 

The story goes that many years ago, 
when France was dickering with the 
Arabians, the French brought a dele- 
gation of the Arabians to view the 
wonders of French civilization and 
power. They were toured and feted 
all over the land—and remained unim- 
pressed. But on the way back to the 
sea coast the party passed some mag- 


nificent waterfalls, whereupon the 
desert-born Arabians gave way to 
great astonishment and respect. To 


them everything was possible to a 
country with that much water. 


The parallel story is the recent visit 
ot Mr. K. We invited him. We ran 
out the red carpet and marshalled all 
the brass to do him honor on his ar- 
rival. We took him to see great sights. 
He remained unimpressed. Like the 


»* Adm ts5ton 


The president of the Texas’ doc- 
tors’ union says, in the union maga- 
zine this month, that doctors 
“know” that the aged poor in need 
of medical protection “cannot af- 
ford various forms of insurance.” 
This is a considerable admission, 
even couched on specially padded 
words like “the indigent.” Having 
made such a fundamental error— 
admitting a fact so obvious that it 
seems unreal only as long as no- 
body talks about it—Doctor F. W. 
Yeager could hardly talk his way 
out of it. “They are already being 
cared for by the clinics clear across 
our state which the doctors are 
manning without charge,” he ex- 
plained. Doctors, too, should under- 
stand, “No memory of having 
starred/ Atones for later disregard./ 
Or keeps the end from being hard.” 
But rather than join in a plan for 
the old they would let them die 
smothered in the condescensions of 
charity. 





two bad boys exchanging insults, “All 
that you say, you are four times dou- 
ble,” was his attitude. Then, appar- 
ently quite by accident, he got a 
glimpse of our Benson-despised farm 
surplus and he went wild. 


FOOD! Too much food? Non- 
sense! Like the countryman viewing 
the circus camel, “They ain’t no such 
animal.”” His respect for that food 
was based on the hungry millions of 
his personal acquaintance. But his re- 
spect for an administration which 
labels gorgeous plenty as a ‘problem’ 
was not enhanced. He may even have 
remembered that it was America’s 
stored food that came into the war 
at a critical moment. We forget that. 


FOOD! is the name of the 1959 
USDA year book—and a pity that 
every person in this country does not 
own a copy. It puts food into perspec- 
tive in our civilization. 

Next to that I wish that everyone 
could see Herblock’s cartoon. Around 
the table with their heads bowed into 
their hands sit the big boys being told 
the sad news by the USDA man. 
“And they say we will have a big corn 
crop too.” M.F.C. 


An Aang, 


Liberals should make a_ note 
about the railroad brotherhoods’ 
endorsement of a minimum salary 
of $2,800 a year for state employees. 
This year a state minimum wage— 
for all workers—won only 33 votes 
in the Texas House. Friends of the 
common man should adopt the expe- 
dient of urging the minimum wage, 
as well, in areas where there is a 
selfish pressure group to assist 
them. Perhaps if state employees 
had a minimum wage they would 
net be so indifferent to the miser- 
able work rates for retail store 
clerks, laundry workers, farm work- 
ers, and domestic servants. 
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BALANCING POWER WITH RESPONSIBILITY 


Fort Wort 


The realities of twentieth century 
problems often elude our efforts to 
grapple with them because the vocab- 
ulary we use is totally unrealistic. 
Walter Prescott Webb and Thurman 
Arnold are among the distinguished 
writers who have sought to liberate us 
from self-deceptive thinking in this 
area. Language which actually de- 
scribed the situation of our European 
ancestors as they emerged from feu- 
dalism can do little but confuse their 
twentieth-century descendants’ efforts 
to comprehend the current situation. 


live hundred years ago the concept 
of ownership in fee simple described 
the real relationship of many men to 
their property. The artisan who found 
himself free of feudal obligations 
could own the place where he reared 
his family and made his living. He 
owned the tools of his trade. Several 
generations passed before the guilds 
set enforceable limits on his individual 
freedom to use them. 


His present-day descendant, as 
Webb pointed out in Divided We 
Stand, is involved in a new feudalism. 
Corporate organizations are in charge 
of the tools of his trade and the elab- 
orate technical, financial, commercial, 
and political arrangements that cir- 
cumscribe his practice of it. He works 
for a “private” or a “public” agency 
that claims a pervasive fealty as a con- 
dition of security and advancement. 





The Author 


AUSTIN 


Guest columnist this week is Mrs. 
Margaret Carter, the leader of the 
liberal Democrats in Fort Worth. 


“The only important thing about my 
background is that I have it in com- 
mon with so many other people,” she 
says. 


She is descended on her father’s 
side from a Marshall physician, who 
arrived with his Alabama bride and 
her dowry of five house slaves in the 
late 1840’s and departed in the early 
’60’s to become a brigadier general, 
C.S.A. On her mother’s side her fam- 
ily were English miners who migrated 
to Pennsylvania. Her father was city 
clerk in Sherman, where she was born. 


She has gone to school and college, 
taught school, married, and _ borne 
three children all within an area 
bounded by Sherman on the north, 
Belton on the South, Highway 81 on 
the west, and Highway 75 on the east. 
“What,” she asks, “could be more 
provincial ?” 


She married Jack Carter of Thur- 
ber, a miner’s son, the seventh and 
last of an ambitious brood who fin- 
ished law school and became Demo- 
cratic county chairman, president of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Texas, and state Democratic execu- 
tive committeeman. 


Mrs. Carter has been president of 
the Tarrant County Democratic’ Wo- 
men’s Club, vice-president of the 
Texas Democratic Women’s State 
Committee, and secretary of the Tar- 
rant County Democratic Organizing 
Committee, of which she is now sec- 
ond vice-president responsible for 
precinct work. She represented Tar- 
rant County in 1955 and ’56 on the 
Democratic Advisory Council for 
Texas. 


Mrs. Carter says: 


“To quote the ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans,’ I’m the ‘et cetera and the and 
so forth who do the work.’ I have the 
commonest experience of ordinary 
Texas people in my bones. My per- 
sonal philosophy derives from two 
demanding loyalties: I am a Christian 
and a Democrat. If I ever have a 
memorial urn—no tombstones, please ! 
—I hope the inscription will read: 
‘The most important fact about any- 
body is his membership in the human 
race,’” 


I-ven if he belongs to the shrinking 
minority who are not called employ- 
ees, his actual position as the “owner” 
of an individual proprietorship or the 
practitioner of a profession § can 
scarcely be described in language that 
suggests real independence. 


Small businessmen are at the mercy 
of complex developments over which 
they have little control. Most teachers 
have long depended on public or pri- 
vate institutions to provide the in- 
creasingly elaborate setting in which 
they practice their profession. 
(Which makes it a shade quixotic to 
come out in the twentieth century 
against “socializing education’!) Not 
one of the scientists the schools arc 
now diligently preparing will ever 
own a cyclotron. Most doctors can 
scarcely afford clinical facilities, not 
to mention hospitals, or the leisure 
and equipment for research. Lawyers 
used to have clients: now clients have 
lawyers. Even the farmers who are 
not engaged in corporate farming 
need increasingly expensive equip- 
ment and elaborate marketing ar- 
rangements. 


THE more interdependent 
we become, the more urgently we need 
to reach a concensus on ethical terms 
for living together in decency. Yet we 
have not developed standards that fit 
our status as members of overlapping, 
interacting groups. Our obsolete vo- 
cabu'ary has slowed us down. The 
purposes of some whose power comes 
from realistic manipulation of the 
groups on which we depend are best 
served when we make no progress. 


We must learn to cope with this kind 
of exploitation. 

Let us begin with the reality: We 
are all organization men. But we can 
protect and enlarge the human value 
we cherish if we build an ethic to fit 
current actualities. I submit that the 
basis for this cthic is the concept of 
balancing power with responsibility 


We can start with a quantitative 
application: To whom much is given 
of him shall much be required. Then 
we can think in terms of matching 
the responsibility assumed with the 
same kind of power: Power to mak 
the policies of a factory should not be 
convertible into power to dominate a 
water pollution study or censor 
minister’s sermons. We can consid 
that the character of the responsibilit 
suggests the proper uses of the power! 
In collective bargaining, everybod 
sits on the side of the table he 
sent to sit on. 


In a complex society, the unpar 
donable sin is irresponsible use 
power. 


In the murky realm of politics, cy1 
icism thrives on outmoded thinkir 
In our confusion we fail to uphold 
standards, either passively, by pr 
nouncing politics dirty and leaving 
to the dirty politicians, or active 
by soiling our hands in the service 
some interest, special or general, s 
ish or altruistic. We don’t know what 
is wrong because we don’t know 
any explicit terms, what’s right. What 
we need is a standard that combin 
the ethical with the practical. 

An explicit commitment to balan 





ng power with responsibility would 
useful tool in formulating such 
andard. It would be relevant to 
pennants attitude of many pub- 
gures toward a public office: no 
fice is the personal property of a 
politician. It would pass telling judg- 
on a special interest hiding be- 

id an officeholder. It might startle 
ubstantial contributor of money, 
ence, or work in a victorious cam- 
paign: no contributor owns an offi- 
| in fee simple. It might extend the 


iv a 


vity than Communists’ “boring 
m within.” Any effort to turn one 
oup, without regard for its primary 
terest, to the purposes of another 
ibversion. 


yardstick suggests the rela- 
hip of importing oil companies to 
Texas Railroad Commission, or of 
\merica to the League of Women 
ers, or of Freedom In Action to 
major political parties. The idea 
balancing power with responsibility 
ght clarify the responsibilities of 
parties and their reasonable 
s on their candidates, their party 
fficials, and their members. It might 
shed a new light on the ancient 
accepted practices of log rolling 

1 political blackmail. 


IF THIS IDEA is a poor 
for the formulation of realistic 
ical standards, let us discover bet- 
ones, which will produce workable 
lards. For in the absence of spe- 
ethical commitments. the decen- 
languish and die. 
MARGARET CARTER 





Yarborough’s Growing Stature 


ABILENE 

Ralph Yarborough’s speeches since 
Sept. 24 will illustrate my belief that 
he has doubled in stature since he was 
elected in 1957. He was a good man 
then; he is becoming whatever it 
means to say “a great man” now. He 
is different not in the way he seems 
but in what he says. 

For a long time excuses have been 
made for Senator Johnson on _ the 
theory that he is “as liberal as a sena- 
tor from Texas can be.” The toler- 
ances of the people for ideas they 
are not used to do limit the possibili- 
ties of a public life. But even as 
Johnson barnstorms the state sloshing 
out platitudes to what he must think 
are the dopes who vote for him—stuff 
that reminds one of the insurance 
man’s “scare ‘em and sell ’em” pitch 
or the speech of a general before a 
military academy, all vaguely smell- 
ing of the same stuff rewritten thirty 
times—Yarborough has made a few 
speeches which show he has far more 
faith than “the next president” in the 
public intelligence. 


Ler YARBOROUGH 
speak for himself: 

Sept. 24, at the fall convocation 
of Mary Hardin Baylor College in 
Belton: 

“The central thought which I would 
leave with you (women students) to- 
day concerns an appraisal of your 
own life: a charting of the course you 
intend to follow. Soon, if you have 
not already done so, you must make a 
decision for individualism as opposed 
to conformity in your modern wom- 
an’s world. You must, as it were, de- 
cide whether you will shape your own 
destiny or allow it to be moulded by 
someone else; whether you will run 
with the pack or often walk alone. 
Throughout history, the men and 
women who have made the greatest 
contributions to life have generally 
been individualists who walked alone.” 

(To say this to young men would 
be nothing; to say it to young women 
is an act of courage.) 

Sept. 27, at the annual dinner meet- 
ing of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, Houston Chapter, in Houston: 

“Those who would destroy the 
United Nations are attacking one of 


the chief bulwarks of our safety, and 
be it remembered, one of the chiet 
evidences before the world of the va 
lidity of our claim to disinterested 
ness in international affairs.” 

This was also the speech in whic! 


Yarborough condemned “prejudic« 
racial, religious, and national,’ and 
said that happily “this unthinking 


emotional approach is being count 
ered ... by a scientific and intellectual! 
study of the causes of the rise and 
growth of prejudice.” 

Oct. 17, at the Truman Rally in 
Dallas, one of the most segregationist 
cities in Texas: 

“He (the next president) must 
a man who will, with justice, humil 
ity, and pride, recognize and repr« 
sent the rights of all Americans 
every race, color, and creed.” 

(Yarborough also set forth 
other standards for the next pres 
dent even though he lost the applause 
as he went along, of those whi 
thought them too high for Lyndon 
Johnson to live up to. In such a for 
mal setting, with the party satraps 
and thousands looking on and John 
son on the platform behind him—this 
was an act of integrity.) 

Oct. 19, before the convention of 
Texas Independent Auto Dealers in 
San Antonio: 

“The only area where we may need 
additional government controls ove! 
business i8 to protect the buying pub 
lic and the little businessman from the 
ruthless pressures and monopolisti 
practices of those rapacious and irre 
sponsible special interests who would 
stifle competition. Administered 
prices and monopolistic practices are 
a growing threat to the great fre 
enterprise system . 

(The economic theory for 
the right wing has no satisfying an 
swer.) 


1 
ht 


which 


FINALLY. the Farmer: 
Union barbecue at Friona High 
School cafeteria Oct. 20: “\Vasted 


Food in a Hungry World”: 

“Nothing is more tragic than this 
fact: 

“Ours is a country, which holds in 
storage $7,000,000,000 worth of so 
called food surpluses. Yet tens of 
thousands of our needy aged and dis 


from malnutrition; and 
tside of America more than one 
hird of the human beings in the 
vorld go to bed hungry every night. 
This happens while so-called surplus 
rain, enough to make tens of billions 
loaves of bread, is stored—much 
it spoiling and being eaten by 
eevils or rats. 
I think it’s high time we give the 
iman race a break and feed every 


bled suffer 


ite of this food that is needed to 
Iks who need . You call it 
neighborliness. When a man is 


lown and out, when his family’s hun- 
when he needs help. you give it 
if you can. You do it, not be- 
1use you have to but becatise you 
vant to. You help because it’s the de- 
ent thing to do.” “Use more surplus 
won for lunches for needy school 
children ... needy aged ... physically 
lisabled ... for the starving millions 
ound the world who wonder where 
their next meal is coming from. 

‘Can we expect to permanently 
keep the good will of the starving un- 
committed peoples of the earth when 
we offer to deliver on their docks. 
tanks and guns, while unused grain 
rots in storage? ... We will send out 

' these surplus foods, fleets of ra- 
tions to the starving peoples of the 

orld. 

“As Democrats we are dedicated to 
just one thing—the people, and their 
pursuit of happiness. Our interest in 
and concern for people doesn't stop 
at the county or state line, or at the 
\merican border, It goes wherever the 
ideal of Human Liberty lives in the 
hearts of men.” 


» him 


A “STRONG and active 
faith’ is working in Yarborough. Re- 
issured by his political achievement 
ind by the good he has done, he has, 
it seems to me, looked ever more care- 
fully into himself, asking again and 
again, as a way of life, “Am I serving 
my ideals? Do I have power and per- 
suasive responsibility I am afraid to 
use? What was the effort for if not to 
do the right thing when it’s hardest 
to do?” R.D. 
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SAN JACINTO 
HAS ITS CHRONICLER 





AUSTIN 


could organize the fall of the Al- 


—Indian-Spanish Heritage 


AUSTIN 


The fullness of life must 
| overflow somehow, in a man 
= well as in a mockingbird. 
| But song is not so spontane- 
ous in man, and must be 


So what? I say to myself—an-| amo into a magnificently gloomy | taught by one generation to 


other book on the glorious fight- | 
ing breed that made up the Re- 
public of Texas. Like so many | 





Greek epic of inexorable tragedy, 
Tolbert has caught up the spirit 
of San Jacinto in a book that de- 


another. 
Maybe this was the begin- 
_ning of culture: the song re- 


| 


other people who have reason to| serves to be read by anyone in-| peated and remembered. This 
revere Texas, I lose patience with | terested in Texas or military con-| was a beginning that would 


the unbalanced approach to Texas 
history and tradition, with the at-| 
tempt to make it seem as if 99 
per cent of all that was worth-| 
while in her story happened in| 
that ten years of revolution and| 


} 
republic and that what went on) 


before and, more especially, what | 


has gone on since is of transient | 
importance and academic interest | 

} 
only 


To me the story of the revolu-; more interested in self-preserva- | 


tion against Mexico and the dec- | 
ade of travail that followed is a) 
chapter in the history of Texas. | 


But only a chapter, not the whole| too comfortable to want to dis-| 


book, with the briefest of pro- | 


logues and epilogues. Particularly | wished the whole jumbled mess | 


I feel that Texas deserves more | 
attention in the period after the | 
Great Mistake of the 1860's, the| 
sort of attention that Robert Cot-| 
ner gave with his study of James 
Stephen Hogg and the sort that is 
forthcoming, I trust, when Ben 
Procter completes his study of 
John Reagan. The period of the 
1830's and 1840's are the glamor 
years; the period of the 1870's all) 
the way through the 1950's are the | 
formative years when Texas tried 
to come up to date and to recover 
the social, political, and intellec- 
tual sophistication she lost with 
the departure of such men as| 


Joe Frantz 


Houston, Austin, and Lamar. We 
started with giants and devolved 
and, happily, now and then| 
evolved, 
been a long, tortured, and tortu- 
ous road to resurrection; and it 
is that road that needs chroni- 
cling. 

And so I pick up Frank X. Tol- 
bert’s The Day ef San Jacinte 
with a ho-hum attitude, thinking 
that here is an inevitable com- 
mercial offering from the pub- 
lishing milieu that has spelled 
financial success for such nice 
people as Walter Lord, Jim 
Bishop, my own colleague Eddie 
Weems, and even, in a purport- 
edly fictional vein, Meyer Levin. 

I know the proliferous Mr. Tol- 
bert. I respect him as a journalist 
of taste, high good humor, and a 
way with an anecdote. I expect 
his book to be lively and super- 
ficial, to sell well, and to get 
him some attention, as well as 
speaking dates with bewitched 
ladies clubs. John Wayne might 
even pay him a fabulous sum for 
the movie rights. 





ELL, he has written a good 
book. Sure, it's lively, but 

it’s not superficial. And it is ab- 
solutely absorbing. Working with- 
out the elegaic qualities which in- 
hered in Lon Tinkle’s Thirteen 
Days te Glory, in which Tinkle 


(Dr. Joe Frantz, the reviewer, 
is chairman of the Department of 





fusion or political ineptness. 


Texas had no business winning 
the Texas Revolution, and more 
particularly, the battle of San Ja- 
cinto. But the Mexicans deserved 
to win even less. Sam Houston 
had the quality of leadership, but 
he had little to lead. And he had 


a civilian populace without pa-| 


tience for anything but immedi- 


|ate victories, and a government| 


tion than in constructive planning. 
And the solid people, with money 
and slaves and influence, were 
turb the status quo. They just 
would somehow go away. (Lest 
we seem to condemn the land- 
holders and merchants too easily, 
I might add that theirs was 


generous host, and even in 1835- 
1836 there were handfuls of people 
who felt gratitude. But the pro- 


portion was no greater then than | 


in 1959.) 


On the other hand, Santa Anna 
couldn't leave his opium alone, he 
couldn't leave off wenching 
even on the afternoon of battle, 
and he couldn't believe that he 
was fallible or tolerate advice 
from subordinates. And. so he 
caught the Texans in an indefen- 
sible position, but he was indefen- 
sible too. 


As a professional historian I am 
bound by union rules to find 


ally I point out archival collec- 
tions not consulted, new interpre- 
tations not elicited, or, if I can 
find nothing else, a proof error on 
page 927. In this instance my 
chief complaint is that the book 
is interesting, which violates rule 
number one of the historians’ 
code. 


STORY OF SAN JACINTO 

has been told many times, ac- 
curately and inaccurately, sketch- 
ily and completely, dully and 
more dully. Only in the sources— 
Santa Anna’s account, 


Sam Houston’s battle reports, or 
Robert Coleman's “Houston Dis- 
played"—has this lusty campaign 
heretofore been narrated so lus- 
tily. 


But now Tolbert has told a story 
that is good Texas, and he has 
told it to be read. If there is any- 
thing he has left out, it doesn’t 
matter. San Jacinto has its biog- 
rapher, and he _ shows balance, 
skill, and good humor. The latter 
is a particularly needed quality, 
for San Jacinto is essentially a 
picaresque adventure. 


Oh, yes; the book is published 
by McGraw Hill and costs $4.75. 
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aA } 
| good case—Mexico had been Pe eer 


Ramon | 
Caro’s astringent Verdadera Idea, | 


leave no trace, however. 
Culture, for the archeol- 
| ogist, begins and ends with ob- 
| jects that he can rack up in a 
| museum. The peoples who spe- 
| cialized in song and story and did 
|not bother to write them down, 
| the people who lived in houses of 
| skins or of straw or of perishable 
| wood, no matter how solid, who 
|made beautiful designs not on 
| stone but with their own bodies 
and with the shapes of their lives, 
| these are of no account, like 
|laughter in the night. They con- 
tribute nothing to the museums, 
or to the steady, inexorable march 
|of Progress. They receive a low 
grade in the books indited by 
| scholars; they are assigned to a 
| low rung in the ladder of civili- 
| zation. For there are, scholars tell 
different planes of culture, 
| which can be arranged in order, 
| like steps leading upward. To 
| where? They do not tell us. 


MONG THE CULTURES that 
alack! will never rate a high 
|mark from the savants, because 
|the people who enjoyed them 
| were negligent about furnishing 
specimens to be racked up in mu- 
seums, were those of some Indian 
| tribes (including the Comanches) 
in Texas who did not bother with 
| pottery, and of the Spaniards, 
|who, after thoughtfully laying 
|the foundations for a_ thriving 
| tourist industry by building the 
| stone missions and the Alamo, 
| dedicated themselves shamelessly 


with pygmies—it has| something to quibble about. Usu-| to making whoopee (a word bor- 


| rowed by the cowboy from the 
|Spanish vaquero’s exultant hui- 
|peah!, which means the same 
thing). 


It is not altogether true that, as 
}one unscholarly scribbler has 
said, no doubt in an attempt to be 
funny, the Indians of Texas were 
| all “mercifully ushered into the 
Happy Hunting Ground ... or 
cruelly pushed into Oklahoma.” 
Some of them survived the mis- 
| sions and mixed with the Span- 
| iards; their descendants are among 
|us this day. But just what they 
have contributed to the culture 
| that we now call Mexican, there 
is no telling. The mode of life and 
the predilections of the Indian 
and of the Spaniard in early 
Texas were very much alike. 
Both lived largely out-of-doors, 
were used to ritual, fond of per- 
sonal adornment, crazy about 
horses (and especially horse-rac- 
ing), and went for various forms 
of dancing. 

Here are two descriptions by a 
Frenchman who travelled through 
Texas in 1768, which reveal the 
pride in horsemanship of the In- 
dian and the Spaniard; how it 
was for them a means of self-ex- 
pression: 

(1) “We were joined (near Nac- 
ogdoches) by a party of Indians 























swiftness and agility of their 
horses, as well as their own skill 
and dexterity in the art of riding; 
and it is but doing them justice 
to say, that the most noble and 
graceful object I have ever seen 
was one of those savages mounted 
and running at full speed. The 
broad Herculean trunk of his 
body, his gun leaning over the 
left arm, and his plaid or blanket 
thrown carelessly across his na- 
ked shoulders and streaming in 
the wind, was such an appear- 
ance as I could only compare to 
some of the finest equestrian sta- 
tues of antiquity.” 

(2) “The half-savage Spaniards 
are dressed in the most fantastic 
manner: a sort of under-waistcoat 
and breeches without a seam, but 


Charles Ramsdell 








gold and silver and commonly or- 
namented with lace; stockings 
made of skins, and shoes whose 
upper-leathers are cut _ into 
thongs, affording free access to 
the dirt and dust as well as to the 
air, compose their ordinary ap- 
parel. A large hood and short 
cloak, adorned around the neck 
with broad stripes of gold lace... 
is worn on horseback. His heels 
are armed with a pair of enor- 
mous spurs about five or six 
inches in length. His armor con- 
sists in a helmet of deerskin, a 
carabine, and a long, broad sword. 
His saddle leathers, neatly dressed 
and stamped with various orna- 
mental designs, are garnished 
round the edges with trinkets of 
steel, which, like as many little 
bells, are kept perpetually ringing 
by the motion of the horse. The 
rider rests his feet in a couple of 
stirrups at least fifty pounds in 
weight, which are composed of 
four massy bars of iron arranged 
|in the form of a cross. To keep 
| the horseman steady in his seat, 
| and to constrain his limbs to that 
| position which is deemed most 
graceful among the Spaniards, are 
the chief purposes of those pon- 
derous stirrups In fine, the 
half-savage Spaniard with all this 
singular extravagance is an ex- 
cellent rider, and when com- 
pletely equipped and mounted 
never failed to revive in my mind 
all the ideas of ancient chivalry.” 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to re- 
mark here that this Spanish sol- 
dier was predecessor of the va- 
quero, who taught the cowboy, 
the national hero of America, ev- 
erything about riding and roping. 





COMPLAINT against the priest 

at La Bahia (later Goliad) in 
1768 states that a young girl had 
been arrested at his order, along 
with some other females, incar- 
cerated, and made to pray a 
Salve in the chapel, because she 
had gone out to ride (race) on 
St. Anne’s day, “in accordance 
with an old custom in these re- 
gions.” It appears that women 
raced on that feast day, just as 
men raced on St. John’s day, 
when all who were named Juan 
rode out, one of them holding 
either a white rooster or a water- 
melon before the saddle, while 
the others, also on horseback, 
tried to snatch it as they raced 
past. 

Riding, for the people of Span- 
ish Texas, was a form of dancing. 
They danced on horseback and 
they danced on foot. It was the 
only way they had to express 
their feeling for grace. 

With the exception of priests 
and officers, the whole popula- 
tion was illiterate. The only 





drama they had, it seems, besides 
the Pastorela, or Christmas play, 
an amateur or Little Theatre af- 
fair, was offered by maromeros— 
literally, “tumblers,” of the kind 





| 
| 


| 





that roamed Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Lieut. Zebulon Pike saw a 
performance by these players in 
San Antonio in 1807; he said it 
would make a sailor blush. There 
were professional musicians who 
would serenade anybody for a 
fee. They functioned also at the 
dances, which were private parties 
except on public occasions, when 
they were held in the plazas, and 
everybody joined in, even the 
royal governor. 

There is no mention of a fan- 
dango until after 1821, when the 
government of Mexico took Texas 
over from Spain. In 1828 an 
American, J. C. Clopper, was in 
San Antonio for Mexican Inde- 
pendence Day, September 16, and 
described the “dearly beloved 
fandango” as consisting of 
“waltzes & reels, always  per- 
formed in the streets. Men do not 
select their partners—this is more 
gallantly left to the ladies.” On 


pieced together with buttons of | the evening of the national holi- 


day, Main Plaza was lighted up 
with candles and lamps, and five 
or six sets of dancers were “at it 
at once—never before did I wit- 
ness so large a collection of such 
happy beings.” 

In the days of the Texas Re- 
public the name “fandango” was 
given to the hall itself, not to any 
kind of dance. According to the 
sour George W. Kendall, in 1841 it 
was a “room destitute of other 
floor than the hard earth and 
lighted by two or three coarse 
tallow candles; a_ single couple 
were shuffling away, face to face, 
and keeping time to a cracked 
violin. The woman would sing a 
verse in Spanish, both herself and 
male partner standing until its 
completion. Then they would 
shuffle away again, using a spe- 
cies of breakdown, negro step, en- 
tirely devoid of grace and ease. 
Another verse and then another 
shuffle and the dance was over.” 

Quite a different picture was 
given by Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, 
a German scientist who visited 
Texas in 1846. The dance hall, or 
“fandango,” was a long narrow 
room dimly lighted by two or 
three wax candles fastened to the 
wall. Women, prettily dressed, sat 
on benches at one end of the 
room, waiting for an invitation to 
dance. The men, however, paid 
little attention to them for a 
while, and the fiddlers sat play- 
ing the same piece of dance music 
over and over. The main attrac- 
tion was at the other end of the 
room, where tables stood with 
Spanish dollars and a few gold 
pieces piled on them in heaps. A 
motley mixture of Mexicans and 
Americans crowded round these 
tables, playing monte. From time 
to time the players at the tables 
would deign to notice the pa- 
tiently waiting beauties and invite 
them. The couples would then ar- 
range themselves in order and go 
into a “peculiar contradance, 
which moved in rather slow tem- 
po, but despite its simplicity was 
a pleasing sight.” 

The dancers were mostly young 
Americans, who tried hard to be 
graceful but made a poor show- 
ing in contrast with “the natural 
charm and grace of their compan- 
ions.” This national difference. 
said Roemer, was still more ap- 
parent when men of Mexican de- 
scent took part in the dancing. 
Their dignified movement, “pecu- 
liar to even the lowest of them,” 
and their becoming dress made 
the movements of the Americans 
look awkward. 


WE HAVE a glimpse, by a 
detached observer, of the In- 
dian-Spanish and the Anglo- 
American cultures on early con- 
tact. Here we have the essential 
difference. The grace of the Latin, 
the dignity of the Indian, are at- 
tainments of culture that can not 
be racked up in a museum. 
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Letters on Chile, Culture, and Dissent 


Twice Wounded 

Sir: In the Sept. 25 issue you 
wound me in two very sensitive 
spots, as the following will reveal. 

1. Your Big Bend article is an 
excellent one, but I fail to see 
why you should fall into the shal- 
low and far-fetched explanation 
of “Chisos” when there is a per- 
fectly simple one (which you re- 
ject). Please look up, in any good 
Spanish-English dictionary (say, 
Henry Holt’s publication of the 
one by Dr. B. B. Williams), the 
words hechideresco, hechiceria, 
hechicero, hechizar, and hechizo.” 
Why an unsupported claim that 
“Chisos” is Indian (and meaning 
what it would mean in Spanish!) 
appeals to you runs counter to 
your normal objectivity in mat- 


ters of this sort. If you are going 
to indulge in folklore, keep it 
clean. 

2. Ramsdell’s loyalty to San An- 
tonio chile con carne, including 
that of Mr. Gebhardt, is com- 
mendable. But to make invidious 
comparisons with New Mexico 
chile, and to imply that the latter 
is an arrimado, or a sort of insipid 
johnny-come-lately dish, displays 
a most elementary and inaccurate 
knowledge of New Mexico history 
and cuisine—and a sadly unedu- 
cated palate. We of New Mexico, 
first as Indians and, beginning 
with 1598, as Indo-Hispanic peo- 
ples have been luxuriating in 
chile—the chile of Velarde, of 
Chimayo, of Espanola, long before 
Texas was a gleam in the Vice- 
roy’s eye. All other pods are pale 
approximations—in tastiness, in 
“hot,” in color. Now, you can find 
fault with what my good friend 
Erna Fergusson has to say as to 
what is a good modern recipe (and 
I do!) but, in doing so, Ramsdell 
misses the vital point: the chile. 
Obviously New Mexicans did not 
use olives in their chile in the 
XVII century (nor did Texas- 
Mexicans use Gebhardt’s formula 
in the 1890’s, or before, nor do 
they de se now!) But whatever 
the New Mexicans used as meat 
(jackrabbit, mutton, venison, 
jerky of all kinds, pork, etc.) or 
as vegetables, they used with the 
incomparable chile pods of north- 
ern New Mexico. As various other 
foods became available — toma- 
toes, potatoes, and the like—they 
were added to suit the taste and 
the pocketbook. Olives, OK — 
though I have never used them 
in chile. But I have used all of 
the other items noted above, and 
even can make a bowl of chile 
with Argentine corned beef that 
would make Mr. Gebhardt drool 
in his grave. The essential ingre- 
dients for all good recipes: north- 
ern New Mexico chile (and none 
of this here California improved 
stuff), oregano, garlic, and salt. 
With those elements I can make 
you ashamed of the so-called chile 
con carne extolled by Ramsdell— 
and I mean with anything from 
jackrabbit to pork or chicken. As 
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a sampler, I extend a standing in- 
vitation to you all to join Luisa 
and me in chile with a corned 
beef base (that is, as a secondary 
base!). After all, chile is not chile 
unless one uses the peppers of the 
land of rie arriba. If your meat is 
beef, jackrabbit, mutton, pork, 
venison, goat, or chicken, bring it 
along, the chile will be all the 
better for the historic authenticity 
of its ingredients—holding north- 
ern New Mexico chile as the con- 
give or take a touch of 
oregano and/or of garlic. Chile is 
not GOOD chile unless it burns 
twice! Try that on your Gebhardt! 

George I. Sanchez, Austin. 

(Although we note that the 
good professor neglected to spec- 
ify a date for his boastful invi- 
tation, we accept, and we shall 
bring cabrito, if I have to kill it 
myself.—Ed.) 


The Men of Art Guild 


Sir: In rebuttal anent “Culture 
in Texas ...” by Charles Rams- 
dell (Obs. Oct. 2, 1959): With 
much of what Mr. Ramsdell says 
I am in reluctant accord. I dislike 
admitting the prevalence of the 
female hand in the arts in Texas 
today, but I know it is there. 
However, I wish to point out the 
growing strength of a motley 
band of rugged males in San An- 
tonio who are making their pres- 
ence felt by art critics (for what 
that is worth), female culture 
cultists, and art buyers. I hope 





there are similar groups and indi- 
vidual male artists throughout the 
state who are waging as strong a 
front, but I cannot speak of them 
since the San Antonio scene is 
my immediate first-row seat. 


The organization known as the 
“Men of Art Guild” of San An- 
tonio, with a fine disregard of the 
women's “Civilize Texas’? cam- 
paign, is a prime evidence of this 
growing strength. Most of its 
members are native Texans, and 
more than a few have gutful in- 
tentions beyond creation of mere 
“accessories to interior decora- 
tion.” That some of their works 
are bought as such accessories is 
not indicative that this is their 
aim. The artist paints, shows, and 
sells. He has no responsibility for 
the aesthetic morals of the pur- 
chaser. If to have guts is to show 
bloody corpses in a realistic paint- 
ing, then my analysis of these 
men is pure hogwash. To show 
guts, on the other hand, by a 
strong, clear, skillful, individual 
execution of a valid idea or emo- 
tion is to present a work of art 
which may be picked up at a local 
show by a solvent nit-wit, but 
which will also, and not inciden- 
tally, hang pregnant on a blend- 
ing wall with its genesis unac- 
knowledged until a stray visitor, 
out of his element, sees the life 
that is there. How can this be 
helped? 

If this kind of guts—producing 
paintings and sculpture without 





regard for the current taste of the 
local lady-leaders of Art—is the 
kind of guts Mr. Ramsdell seeks, 


then let him venture to the Art| 
Center in San Antonio, the gal- 
leries of the Men of Art Guild.| 


I grant you this is not a band of 
exclusively heaven-blessed 
iuses. There are attempts 


gen- 


r 
whicn 


don’t come off. There are those | 
not ready, who may never be} 
ready. Was there ever a congre- 
gation of 15 to 20 artists with a 


steady standard of master works? 
But the effort is there and the 
percentage is good. 


While people like Chester 
Toney, Cecil Casebier, Jack 
Fletcher, Poldo Gonzalez, Arthur 
Yourzik, the rapidly advancing 
Alden Waitt, and the rest are pro- 
ducing at the Guild, there are 
others like Dan Wingren, director 


of the San Antonio Art Institute 
who manage to paint with skill 
and integrity in the face 
harpies of the haut monde 
The town also has, for the 
ment, the presence of one of the 
most outstanding young sculptors 
in the country—Richard Hunt of 
Chicago, currently stationed at 
Fort Sam Houston. This artist is| 
acknowledged in the East, and his 
potential, early developing, is 
claimed, but he has run into the 
backwoods biddies of the Mission | 
City and has sensibly shipped his | 
gutty sculptures to his New York)| 
agent, turning down a tainted, 
hypocritical arrangement for a 


of these 


rr 
411U0* 


ac- 


| recent 


local show when he saw what it 
involved. It is truly San Antonio’s 
loss! 

Perhaps, after all, this is not a 


rebuttal to Mr. Ramsdell but a 


confirmation. These MOAG's and 
their fellow independents are the 


| exceptions which prove what ex- 
ceptions always do. The criticism 


you carried is all too true too of- 
ten. But I was impelled to point 
out that there are holes in the 
ladies’ wet blanket, and some real 
artists are emerging through them 
in Texas. 

Alice Evett, Rte. 2, Box 127, San 
Antonio 5. 


(Intimately related by marriage 
as she is, Mrs. Evett failed to 


/name among the San Antonians 


her husband, the _ outstanding 
young British sculptor Philip Ev- 
ett, who, according to our most 
hearsay, has applied in 
considerable excitement for his 
Texas papers, confident that US. 
citizenship will follow with no 
difficulty.—Ed.) 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Frank McCord Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday 
the day of November, 1953, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 115,745, in 
which Annie McCord is Plaintiff 
and Frank McCord is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 13th 
day of October, 1959, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that she and De- 
fendant have lived separate and 
apart without cohabitation for 
over seven (7) years next before 
the filing of said suit; Plaintiff 
further alleges that no commun- 
ity property was accumulated by 
them during said marriage and no 
children were born to them or 
adopted by them; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for the restoration of 
her maiden name and for costs of 
= and relief general and spec- 
ial; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 13th day of October, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Raymond Hendrix Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issu- 
ance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o'clock A. M. of Mon- 
pe the 23rd day of November, 
1959, and answer the petition of 
plaintiff in Cause Number 114,923, 
in which Winnie Hendrix is 
Plaintiff and Raymond Hendrix is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 28th day of July, 1959, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
2 t Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existin between said parties; 
Plain alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that two children were born 
of said union who are now living 
with plaintiff; that plaintiff is the 
proper person to be awarded the 
care, custody and control of said 
children and for which she prays 
judgment of the Court; Plain 
further prays for costs of suit and 
for relief, general and special: 

All of which more fully appears 








from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 9th day of October, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis ety, Texas. 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy. 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Bert E. Sinclair Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
30th day of November, 1959, and 
answer the — of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,097, in which 
Rachel Sinclair is Plaintiff and 
Bert E. Sinclair is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 14 day of 
August, 1959, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
Pree between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and that the in- 
terests of the parties in and to the 
equity in a house located at 1109 
Southwood Road has been equit- 
ably divided; plaintiff further 
prays for order of court approv- 
ing said property settlement and 
for costs of suit and relief, gen- 
eral and —— 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 


on file in this office and to which | M 


reference is here made. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 16th day of October, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis et oe 
By GEO. W. BIC R, Deputy. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS i 

TO Ma t Daniel, if living, 
and if d 
tives of said named defendant, 
and the unknown heirs of said 
named defendant; the legal re- 
presentatives of the unknown heirs 
of said named defendant; the legal 
representatives of the unknown 
heirs of said named defendant, if 
the unknown heirs of said named 
defendant are dead; the unknown 
heirs of the unknown heirs of 
said named defendant, if the un- 
known heirs of the unknown heirs 
of said named defendant are dead; 
and the unknown owner or own- 
ers of y hereinafter 
described or any interest therein; 
and any and all other : 
including adverse claimants, own- 
ing or as or ¢) any le- 
gal or equitable interet fo en 
upon y en 
in heseinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 


by commanded to appear before | Petition on file in this office, and 


the legal representa- | gj, 


the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the | 
courthouse of said county in the) 
City of Austin, Travis County, | 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock) 


the date of issuance hereof; that | 
is to say, at or before, 10 o'clock | 
A.M. of Monday the 2nd day of} 
November 1959, and answer the, 
Petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 115,470, in which Mary J. Pres- 
ton McNeil, a widow, is Plaintiff! 
and each of the above named de-| 
fendants are defendants, filed in| 
said Court on the 18th day of Sept- | 
ember, 1959, and the nature of | 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for | 
ju ent in favor of Plaintiff and | 
against Defendants, and each of | 
them, for title to and possession of 
the following described lot, tract 
or parcel of land lying and situat- | 
- in Travis County, Texas, to- 
wit: 

Lot No. ey (21) out of 
the W. C. Belcher’s Subdivision 
being part of Outlot 35, Division 
“B” in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, and being a part 
of the property described in a 
deed of conveyance dated Dec. 12, 
1945, recorded in Vol. 824, Pages 
208-210 of the Deed Records of 
Travis County, Texas; 

Plaintiff alleges 

this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 

q ESS, O. T. MARTIN, 
JR., Clerk of the District Courts 
of Travis County, Texas. Issued 
and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the 
City of Austin, this the 18th day 
of September, 1959. 

O. T. MAR JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By Geo. W. Bickler, Deputy. | 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Harold Wright Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. of the first 

onday after the expiration of | 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, | 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the/| 





9th day of November, 1959, and| from Plaintiffs Original Petition | 


answer the petition of plaintiff in | 
Cause Number 115,516, in which | 
Linda 


Kay Wright is Plaintiff and | 
Harold Wright is defendant, filed | 


in said Court on the 23rd day Of| within 90 days after date of its| 


September, 1959, and the natu ‘ + ahatl bh #8 
x x | issuance, it shall be returned un | Oaks Fashion Shop Cameron -Vil- 


of which said suit is as follows: | 
Being an action and prayer for| 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and | 
against Defendant for decree of | 
divorce dissolving the bonds of | 
matrimony heretofore and now) 
existi between said parties; | 
i alleges that defendan 
eft her shortly after their mar- | 
riage; that defendant is a tran-| 
lent person and after her mar- 
Triage to defendant, he told her 
that he did not love her and that 
he was not going to live with her; 
laintiff alleges that one child, 
thia Gayle Wright, age Three 


custody of said child, 
Gayle Wright, and that defendant 
be orde to pay such sum to- 
ward the minor’s su as this 
Court deems reasonable until the 
minor reaches the age of eighteen 
years; plaintiff further alleges 
that there was no community pro- 
perty acquired durin mar- 
riage of plaintiff and defendant; 
plaintiff alleges that Travis Coun- 
ty Grand jury has indicted de- 
f t for Wife and Child De- 
sertion; plaintiff further prays for 
relief, general and special; 


All of which more fully ap- 


“ 
3 
4 
= 








pears from Plaintiffs Original 


which reference is here made for | 


all intents and purposes 
If this citation is not 

within 90 days after 

issuance, it shal) 


of Travis County, Texas. Issu 
and given under my 
seal of said Cour 
City of Austin, this 
day of September, 1959 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of 
Travis Co 


By A. E 


the 


Texas. 
Deputy. 





unty, 


Jones 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Thomas Melvin Ricketson 
hereinafter 


Defendant, in the 
styled and numbered cause: 


You are hereby commanded to 
126th District | 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
of Austin, 
Texas, at or be-| 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
the expiration of 


42 days from the date of iss 
: 4 at oe | the City of Austin, Travis County 


appear before the 


county in the City 
Travis County 


Monday after 


hereof; that is to say, 


fore, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday 
the 26th day of October, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,277, in which | 
Ricketson is Plain- | 


tiff and Thomas Melvin Ricket- ; 
filed in said| the owner in fee simple of the 


Ruby Geren 


son is defendant 


served | 
date of its) 
: 1 be returned un- 
A.M. of the first Monday after | WITNESS. O 

the ‘expiration of 42 days from| Su “Cierk of ihe District Courts 


ot at ¢ jin the City of 
‘co in, the | County, Texas, at or before 10 


Plaintiff; all of said parties being 
defendants or Intervenors in said 
cause, and hereafter called De- 
fendants, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You ‘(and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
jfore the 98th District Court of 
| Travis County, Texas, to be held 


ed 
hand and the|@t the courthouse of said county 


Austin, Travis 
|o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
|after the expiration of 42 days 
|from the date of issuance hereof; 


the District Courts,/that is to say. at or before, 10 


| o'clock A. M. of Monday the 7th 
|day of December, 1959, and an- 
|}swer the petition of plaintiff in 
| Cause Number 115,821, in which 
| L. C. Purnell is Plaintiff and the 
| hereby above named are. defend- 
| ants, filed in said Court on the 
| 20th day of October, 1959, and the 
|mature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

| BEING an action and prayer for 
| Judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 

| against Defendants for title to and 
| possession of the following de- 
| scribed premises, to-wit: Lot No 

Twenty-five (25). in Block “E” 

of MOCKINGBIRD HILL ADDI- 
| TION, SECTION I, an Addition to 


| Texas, according to the map or 
| plat of record in Volume 5, Page 
| 159, of the P’at Records of Travis 
County, Texas; 

Plaintiff alleges that on Sep- 
tember 30, 1957, was, and still is, 


Court on the 3ist day of August, | 2bove described premises and that 
1959, and the nature of which said | 0n said date she was in posses- 


suit is as follows 


_ Being an action and prayer for! dispossessed Plaintiff 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and | premises, 


| sion of such premises, the defend- 
j}ant unlawfully entered upon and 
of such 
and withholds from 


against defendant for decree of| pjaintiff his possession thereof, to 


divorce dissolving the bonds o 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said ties; 
laintiff alleges that defendant 
egan a course of unkind, harsh, 
cruel and tyrannical treatment 
toward plaintiff, and that defend- 
ant was guilty of excesses, cruel 
treatment and outrages tow 
plaintiff, making 
them to live together as huzban 


|and wife; there were no children 


it impossible for 


| which possession he was and is 
| legally entitled; 

Plaintiff further prays for such 
| other and further relief as he may 
| be entitled to, either at law or in 
| equity; 
| All of which more fully appears 
| from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
}on file in this office and to which 
| reference is here made for all in- 
| tents and purposes; 
| If this citation is 


| 
j 


not served 


born of this marriage; plaintiff) Jithin 90 days after date of its 


further alleges that during this 
marriage there was 4 
amount of community acquires. 
which plaintiff alleges may 

rtitioned by agreement, but 
hat no necessity exists for the 
partition of same by this Court; 
plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special; 


All of which more fully appears 


on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes 


If this is not served 


citation 


served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 8th day of September, 


O. T. MARTIN, JR 


Clerk of the District Courts. | 


Travis County exas 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Roy H. Goodman and Mary 
Josephine Goodman, if living, 
whose place of residence are un- 
known to Plaintiff, and if dead, 
the legal representatives of each 
of said named defendants, and the 
unknown heirs of each of 
said Defendants; the legal repre- 
sentatives of the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defendants, 
if the unknown heirs of said 
named Defendants are dead; the 
unknown heirs of the unknown 
heirs of said named Defendants, 
if the unknown heirs of the un- 
known heirs of said named De- 
fendants are dead; whose places 
of residence are unknown to 


small | 


| 
| issuance, 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 
|Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 
| Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
| fice in the City of Austin, this the 
| 20th day of October, 1959 
| O. T. MARTIN. JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts. 
| Travis County, Texas 
| By E. JONES, Deputy 


it shail be returned un- 


Notice is hereby given that 
George W. Foote, doing business 
under the firm names of Twin 


|lage Fashion Shop and Highland 
| Park West Fashion Shop, all in 
| Austin, Travis County, Texas, in- 
{tends to incorporate such busi- 
|mess under the name of Twin 
| Oaks Fashion Shop, Inc. 

| TWIN OAKS FASHION SHOP 

'CAMERON VILLAGE FASHION 


SHOP 
| HIGHLAND PARK WEST 
FASHION SHOP 
By George W. Foote 
Owner 


To Whom It May Concern 


Notice is hereby given that Fred 
Woodell, John Robinson, Jr 
and Lucian A. Roark, heretofore 
composing the firm of Sovereign 
Instruments Company. have dis- 
solved, and that Fred Woodell and 
John H. Robinson, Jr. intend to 
incorporate the business of such 
firm without change of firm name 
after the expiration of thirty days 
from this date, the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, 1959. 

SOVEREIGN INSTRUMENTS 
COMPANY 


Fred Woodell 

John H. Robinson, Jr 

L. A. Roark 
Partners 


By: 











Voting Shows Political Bents by Region 


AUSTIN 


Liberalism abides in North 
Texas and Houston, conserv- 
atism in West Texas, Dallas, 
and San Antonio, if the vot- 
ing patterns in the House of 
Representatives this year are 
an accurate reflection of the 


attitudes of the people. 
There is a conservative trend in 


the voting of representatives from 
South and Southeast Texas. Cen- 
tral and East Texas representa- 
tives voted about half and half; 
Fort Worth representatives were 
more liberal than not 

Such broad generalizations can 
be derived from tabulating the 
Texas AFL-CIO’s voting record 
for state representatives this year 
The Observer classified represen- 
tatives by regions and tabulated 
the patterns. Different borderlines | 
for regions would change the fig- 
ures | 

Labor's record graded legisla- 
tors on “good” and “bad” votes 
either “for” “against the peo- 
ple’s interest.’ Most Austin ob- 
servers will agree that these cate- 
gories in labor's tabulation cor- 
relate with “liberal” and “con- 
servative” votes 

Among the cities, Houston's 
eight representatives voted lib- 
eral 181-11, while Dallas's seven 
voted 138-22 conservative. San 
Antonio was conservative, 131-38; 
Fort Worth liberal, 91-73; the 
Beaumont area liberal, 73-24; El 
Paso liberal, 64-26; Austin lib- 
eral, 39-33; Waco area conserva- 
tive, 42-25; Corpus Christi liberal, 
33-30; Galveston liberal, 28-20. 

These cities were excluded from 
the figures for the regions of the 
state 

West Texas was the most con- 
servative area in the state, its 
representatives casting 357 con- 
servative and 196 liberal votes. 
South and Southeast Texas legis- 
lators voted net conservative, 270 
to 175. 

North Texans were liberal by a 


or 








Literacy Council 
Formed at Baylor | 


WACO | 

Dr. Richard Cortright of Bay-| 
lor, to whose work on behalf of | 
the 800,000 functionally illiterate | 
adults in Texas the Observer first 
called attention (Obs. Nov. 28 58), | 
has announced the organization of 
the Texas Literacy Council to 
find and teach illiterates and| 
semi-illiterates in Texas. 

Cortright, as the chairman, will 
appoint regional literacy chair- 
men. He is director of the Baylor 
Literacy Center, which will pro- 
vide materials and procedural 
ideas to the regional chairmen. 

Other officers of the council: 
Mrs. Betra Brandon, coordinator 
of Waco elementary schools; Mrs. 
Don Purcell, Waco literacy coun- 
cil; Mrs. McKay Rice, Moody 
literacy council; Robert Likins, 
director, Western Writers Guild; 
James Allison, Fisher County lit- 
eracy council; K. P. Wright, Dal- 
las literacy council; Mrs. H. B. 
Hildebrand, chairman, Abilene 
literacy council; Mrs. Eddie Fors- 
gard, Waco literacy council; Mrs. 
Lois Marchbanks, Beaumont lit- 
eracy council; Mrs. William Tem- 
pler, McLennan County schools; 
Prof. Harvey Hatcher, Southwest- 
ern Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth; Mrs. Eleanora Simmons, 
Pan American Center, Austin; Dr. 
J. B. Adair, Baylor; Mrs. Carl 
Bryant, counselor, Waco schools; 
Mrs. Herbert Edwards, former 
poet laureate of Texas, Waco; 
Mrs. May Roberts, Fort Worth; 
David Henington, head librarian, 
Waco public library. 








| ville, 5-11, 
| Edinburg, 15-8. 


margin of 193 to 
Texas, usually 
stronghold for loyal Democrats, 
was liberal by a nose this year in 
the House, 173-162. 

Although economic populism 
supposedly countervails against | 
racial conservatism to balance the 
political complexion of East} 
Texas, the town and country rep- 
resentatives from the east 
358 liberal and 352 conservative 


} on the race issue 


As structured by AFL-CIO, the} 
test issues add up on both the 
splits 


even liberal-conservative 





in 1,679 liberal and 1,779 conserva- 
tive votes. On the Senate side, the 
| total division was 302-248 in favor | 
of conservatism 


Among the 
“scorecards”: 

Rep. James Turman, Gober, who 
has attracted substantial liberal 
and other support for House | 
Speaker in 1961, was given a 14- 
11 “good” 
His principal opponent. Rep 
Wade Spilman, McAllen, who has 
sturdy conservative backing, | 
voted right only twice and wrong 
23 times by this record 


most interesting | 


Sen. William Fly, Victoria, who | 
says he imagines he will run for | 


lieutenant governor if Ben Ram- 
sey steps aside, had a 17-1 “bad” 
record. Rep. Jerry Sadler, Pales- 
tine, who has announced for land 
commissioner, was rated 7 “good,” 
17 “bad.” 

In Senate races as they may 
take form between incumbents 
and possible challengers, these 
are the comparative records, 
“good” votes first, “bad” second: 

Sen. Neveille Colson, Navasota, 
5-13, (vs. Rep. Zeke Zbranek, 
Liberty, 22-3. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez, San An- 
tonio, 17-2, (vs.) Rep. R. L. Strick- 
land, San Antonio, 2-20. 

Sen. Hubert Hudson, Browns- 
(vs.) Rep. Jim Bates, 


Sen. Frank Owen, El Paso, 
4, (vs.) Rep. Malcolm McGregor, 
El Paso, 19-5. 

Sen. Doyle Willis, Fort Worth, 
17-2, (vs.) Rep. Don Kennard, 
Fort Worth, 22-2 

Sen. Ray Roberts, McKinney, 8- 
9, (vs.) Rep. 
Sherman, 24-1, 
Korioth, Sherman, 25-0. 


(Roberts may run for a state- | 
| wide office. None of the represen- 


tatives named have announced.) 

Two “perfect” records of 25-0 
were racked up by Korioth and 
Rep. Clyde Miller, Houston. 
Twenty-four goose-eggs were 
laid by Rep. W. N. Woolsey, Cor- 
pus Christi, for a perfectly wrong 
0-24 record, labor said. 

Labor gave Fly the worst, and 
Willis and Gonzalez the best, Sen- 
ate ratings. Among the key mem- 
bers of the Old Guard on the Sen- 
ate side, Fly had 1-17, Dorsey 
Hardeman of San Angelo 4-15, 
Wardlow Lane of Center 5-14, 
George Parkhouse of Dallas 3-16, 
and R. A. Weinert, Seguin, 4-11. 

Rep. Joe Burkett, Kerrville, 
who narrowly missed election as 
Speaker, scored 21 bad, 2 good, 
with labor. Speaker Waggoner 
Carr did not vote enough to be 
included. Rep. Bob Eckhardt, 
Houston, one of the liberal lead- 
ers, voted 24-1 right, labor said. 

This year 78 House members 
cast a majority of “bad” votes, but 
70 cast a majority of “good” ones. 
On the Senate side 19 cast a ma- 
jority of bad votes, eleven a ma- 
jority of good ones. From this 
“Texas Businessman” concluded 
this week that labor has made “a 
clearly remarkable advance.” 

The AFL-CIO copyrighted the 
record to prevent what it called 
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110 Central | 
thought of as a| 


cast) 


votes—almost an even split in a| 
year without important test votes, 


House and Senate sides to almost | 


As figured by the Observer, the | 
House test issues selected resulted | 


record by AFL-CIO. | 


13- | 
| City council specified Dec. 5 for 
| the election. 


“pirating” by “antagonistic or- 
ganizations.” 

“Look at the record, then de- 
|cide for yourself,’ was labor's 
| theme. The records are being dis- 
tributed through local unions and 
| the state labor office. AFL-CIO 
'and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
|issued the analysis jointly with 
full approval for the first time in 
years 


“The 


issues in this record are 
not issues of concern only to 
union members but cover the 
| broad field of the public interest, ’ 
| Holleman said. “Actually only two 
lor three votes can be considered 
as ‘labor-management relations’ 
| votes.” 

The issues selected included un- 
| employment and workmen's com- 


| — the 


Cities Study 
Urban Renewal 


AUSTIN, CUERO 
Public housing under federal 
|financing arrangements will be 
voted on by the Austin elector- 
ate, but recently the Cuero city 
council to the southwest decided 
against a public vote on the issue. 


The Austin city council agreed 
to the vote after the Austin 
| League of Women Voters and the 
| Chamber of Commerce endorsed 
| public housing. Ex-Sen. Joe Hill, 
in a tempestuous and prolonged 
protest, failed to convince the city 
fathers the programs would be 
socialistic. 

A city planning spokesman said 
that 25 percent of Austin’s area is 
blighted and ten percent is slum. 
These areas, he said, account for 
55 percent of the city’s juvenile 
delinquency, 88 percent of the 
| deaths by fire, 51 percent of the 
| tuberculosis, and 60 percent of the 
major crimes. With 25 percent of 
ithe population, the slum and 
| blighted areas use up 43 percent 








of the city’s service costs and pro- 


| duce only six percent of the tax 
| 
revenues. 


| In Cuero one councilman and 
| Mayor J. T. Newman favored a 
public vote on slum clearance. 
Newman said it would only cost 


Charles Hughes, | the city nineteen dollars to get 
(or) Rep. Tony | $1 million in federal funds for 
| the project. He said Cuero needs 


the project badly from a humane 
standpoint, and if Cuero doesn't 
take the money, some other area 
will. 

Three councilmen were opposed 
to the election. One, Pete Blunt- 
zer, said public housing would 
take away the initiative of the 
poor and low middle class, rather 
than build it up. He also foresaw 
integration trouble. William Cu- 
sack said he could not say he is 
against socialism and vote for 
public housing. They were joined 
by L. A. Bauer, Jr., in defeating 
the calling of a public vote. 

Voters in Corpus Christi will 
decide two questions in an elec- 
tion Dec. 5: (1) Do slums and 
blighted areas exist in Corpus 
Christi?, and (2), Is an urban re- 
newal program necessary to pub- 
lic health, safety, morals, or wel- 
fare? If a majority answer yes 
to both questions, the city council 
will probably contract with the 
federal government to clear the 
slums and redevelop the blighted 
areas. 

The Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
has emphatically endorsed “yes” 
answers. “We believe that slums 
are a menace to our community. 
We are convinced that participa- 
tion in the federal-aid urban re- 
newal programs is essential to 
meeting the challenge,” the daily 
said. 








minimum wage, | 


| 23-1; 


firemen’s hours, labor bargaining, 
union financial reporting, state 
employees’ pay, the abandoned ac- 
counts bill, corporate profits tax- 
ation, the general sales tax, the 
gas pipeline tax, REA, milk pro- 
ducers, income tax repeal, the 
truck load limit, lobbying, legisla- 
tive pay, party registration, party 
conventions according to presi- 
dential voting, old age assistance, 
student fees, the open beaches 
legislation, and migrant labor. 

The voting record of AFL-CIO 
for 1959, with “good” votes first 
and “bad” votes second in the 
hyphenated figures: 


THE HOUSE 


Houston 


Cole, 21-3; Daily, 22-2; Eckhardt, 
24-1; Johnston, 23-1: Kilgarlin, 
Miller, 25-0; Whitfield, 23-1; 
Winfree, 20-2. 


Dallas 


Crosthwait, 6-10; Atwell, 1-22; 


| Hughes. 4-19: James, 2-22; John- 


| 








| son, 3-22; Jones, 3-21; Lewis, 3-22, 
Fort Worth 
Cowen, 7-14; Gladden, 7: 2; 
Green, 17-7; Kennard, 22-2; Lary, 
14-9; McDonald, 2-21; Shannon. 
6-18. 
San Antonio 
Bell, 4-21; McKay, 4-21; Russell, 


3-22; Seeligson, 2-21; Spears, 21-3; 
Strickland, 2-20; Vallance, 2-23. 


Beaumont (area) 


Harrington, 22-3; Kilpatrick, 
21-4; Oliver, 11-14; Smith, 19-3. 
El Paso 
Blaine, 9-14; Isaacks, 14-4; Mc- 
Gregor, 19-5; Rosas, 22-3. 
Austin 
Foreman, 13-12; Jones, 17-5; 
Sandahl, 9-16. 
Waco (area) 
McGregor, 8-14; Watson, 10-15; 


Woods, 7-13. 


Corpus Christi 


Brid ae 18-6; Hale, 15-10; Wool- 
sey, 0- 


Galveston 
Jones, 14-11; LaValle, 14-9. 


Panhandle—West 


Buchanan, Dumas, 6-15; Ball- 
man, Borger, 10-14; Wilson Amar- 
illo, 1-20; McIlhany, Wheeler, 17- 
= Springer, Amarillo, 21-3; Os- 
born, Muleshoe, 4-18; Wells, Tulia, 
18-7; Ehrle, Childress, 5-19; Bow- 
ers, Brownfield, 3-22; Blanchard, 
Lubbock, 1-23; Roberts, Lamesa, 
2-20; Rosson, Snyder, 8-16; Thur- 
man, Anson, 7-17; Carriker, Roby, 


21-1 
Due West 


Slack, Pecos, 2-19; Cook, Odes- 
sa, 2-21; Bristow, Big Spring, 3-12; 
Bishop, Winters, 15-10; Latimer, 
Abilene, 9-16; Brashear, Cisco, 
5-19; Stroman, San Angelo, 17-7; 


Burkett, Kerrville, 2-21; Ander- 
son, Midland, 12-9; Thurmond, 
Del Rio, 3-21. 


North 
Heatly, Paducah, 4-20; Cloud, 
Rule, 11-13; Stewart, Wichita 


Falls, 20-4; Connell, Wichita Falls, 
8-16; Fenoglio, Nocona, 15-8; Cot- 
ton, Weatherford, 8-15; Korioth, 
Sherman, 25-0; Hughes, Sherman, 
24-1; Jamison, Denton, 20-4; Dun- 
an, McKinney, 14-8; Turman, 
ober, 14-10; Hutchins, Green- 
ville, 9-7; Wilson, Newcastle, 21-4. 


Central 


Myatt, Cleburne, 20-2; 
Ferris, 12-11; Leaverton, Evant, 
13-12; Sudderth, Comanche, 1-21; 
Townsend, Brady, 9-15; Jackson, 
Corsicana, 21-2; Bullock, Hills- 
boro, 15-10; Cannon, Mexia, 23-2; 
Schram, Taylor, 13-11; Pieratt, 
Giddings, 19-5; Bartram, New 
Braunfels, 1-24; Cox, Temple, 11- 
13; Pearcy, Temple, 12-13; Smith, 
San Marcos, 3-21. 


South, Southeast 


| Richardson, Uvalde, 5-15; 
Wheeler, Tilden, 22-2; Laurel, La- 
redo, 19-4; Mullen, Alice, 21-3, 
Bates, Edinburg, 15-8; Spilman, 
McAllen, 2-23; de la Garza, Mis- 
sion, 5-15; Conley, Raymondville, 
2-22: Murray, Harlingen, 7-14; 
Pipkin, Brownsville, 7-15; 

lusing, Kingsville, 2-16; Par- 
ish, Taft, 18-5; Matthew, Yoakum, 
3-22: Butler, of Kenedy, 6-19: 
| Boysen, Yoakum, 5-20; Cory, Vic- 
| toria, 4-16; Huebner, Bay City, 
| 2-17; Guffey, El Campo, 15-7: 
| Bass, Freeport, 4-20; Koliba, Col- 
umbus, 11-7. 


Duff, 








East 
| Preston, Paris, 13-12; Adams, 
Mt. Pleasant, 9-15; McCoppin, 
Texarkana, 21-3; 
Terrell, DeKalb, 11-13; Chap- 
man, Sulphur Springs, 11-11; 
Mays, Atlanta, 10-14; Hinson, 


Mineola, 19-3; Shaw, Forney, 4-20: 
Hollowell, Grand Saline, 15-8; 
Jarvis, Tyler, 4-19; Tunnell, Tyler, 
4-21; 

Allen, Longview, 3-22; Huffman, 
Marshall, 12-10; Parsons, Hender- 
son, 6-17; Ramsey, Beckville, 4-19; 
Glass, Jacksonville, 20-1; Sadler, 
Percilla, 7-17; Burgess, Nacog- 
| doches, 9-13; Martin, Normangee, 
7-18; Clements, Crockett, 20-4; 
Winston, Lufkin, 16-9; 

Yezak, Bremond, 18-6; Dewey, 
Bryan, 18-7; Hooks, Livingston, 
10-15; Collins, Newton, 16-9; Co- 
ley, Conroe, 19-5; Schmid, Bren- 
ham, 13-8; Day, Brookshire, 8-14; 
Zbranek, Liberty, 22-3; Dugas, Or- 
ange, 9-16. 


| THE SENATE 


Aikin, Paris, 5-14; Baker, Hous- 
ton, 9-9; Bradshaw, Weatherford. 
| 10-8; Colson, Navasota, 5-13; 
Crump, San Saba, 9-10; Dies, Luf- 
kin, 10-7; Fly, Victoria, 1-17; Ful- 
ler, Port Arthur, 9-6; Gonzalez, 
San Antonio, 17-2; Hardeman, San 
Angelo, 4-15; Hazlewood, Ama- 


rillo, 3-12. 

Herring, Austin, 13-5; Hudson, 
Brownsville, 5-11; Kazen, Laredo, 
13-5; Krueger, El Campo, 9-10; 
Lane, Center, 5-14; Martin, Hills- 
boro, 8-11; Moffett, Chillicothe, 5- 
14; Moore. Bryan, 13-4; Owen, El 
Paso, 13-4; Parkhouse, Dallas, 3- 
16: Phillips, Angleton, 11-7; 

Ratliff, Stamford, 3-13; Reagan, 


Corpus Christi, 6-13; Roberts, 


McKinney, 8-9; Rogers, Childress, 
15-4; Secrest, Temple, 8-8; Smith, 
Lubbock, 2-17; Weinert, Seguin, 4- 
11; Willis, Fort Worth, 17-2; Wood, 
Tyler, 6-11. 

















one of North America’s leading 


On. e athe 


cash of os a guaranteed income. 


Life ‘‘ money-back 


NAME 


NOW! life insurance protection for 
your family during vital years... 


Then all promiums 
returned ¢/. dividends 


Yes ee this is now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


Security Fund “insurance or money-back” plan enables you to provide 
life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 
to you in full... plus accumulated dividends. 


proceeds at age 65 can be (a) used to provide an annuity; (b) lefi 
on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (c) used to purchase a paid-up 
policy for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in 


Cali the Sun Life prpeetatice & in your district for more information about the 
Sun * plan, or mail this coupon teday. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Heusten, Texas 


CA 44656 
Withov? obligation, | would like more details of the new Sun Life Security Fund plen. 


life companies. The new Sun Life 
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